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WELCOME ADDRESS TO THE 
CALCUTTA CONGRESS. 


Address delivered as Chairman of the Reception 
Committee of the Indian National Congress 
at Calcutta, 1906. 

Brother Delegates and Countrymen, — ^A s 
chairman of the Reception Committee, it is my 
privilege to welcome you to Calcutta, a city which 
in many ways presents a strong contrast to Benares, 
wherp you assembled last year — that ‘ sweet city 
of dreaming spires’ plunged in thought and passion- 
ately yearning for a higher and truer life than can be 
found in the things of this world, its pomps, its vani- 
ties, and its cares. The city of Job Charnock is not, 
I admit, classic ground. It does not stir our pulses 
as Benares docs, — so rich in historic associations and 
so lovely even in her desolation. And yet Calcutta 
is by no means an unfit place for the meeting of the 
National Congress ; for the life and motion and the 
many-sided activity you see all around you, are 
typical of the new order that has been called into 
existence by the play and interaction of Eastern 
and Western ideals which, without killing our deep 
spiritual life,- — -that precious heritage of every 
child of the East — have inspired us with a sense 
of social duty incompatible with a life of cloistered 
seclusion and pale asceticism. And it is this sense of 
social duty that has brought together from all parts 
of India, no longer a mere geographical expression, 
a band of self-denying men representing the intelli- 

S jence, the culture and the public spirit of the mother- 
and, fired with the noblest and purest purposes, 
o, s *1 
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resolved to do their duty to their country and confi- 
dent in her destiny. They know that for good or 
for ill they stand face to face with a new world and 
must adapt themselves to the environment. They 
know that the problems which now meet them can- 
not be solved by piety and philosophy alone, and 
that under the new conditions which have arisen, 
political and social action is essential to their pro- 
gress as citizens of the British Empire. Calcutta, 
therefore, is, I repeat, not an unfit place for the dis- 
cussion of the new problems which have arisen. In- 
deed, in some ways this city, with its ceaseless r<mr 
and whirl, is a fitter place than Benares, whose tme 
strength lies not in action but in thought. 

The committee of which I have the honour to 
be the chairman consists of representatives of all 
sections of the community, including several Maho- 
medan gentlemen of light and leading, who, like the 
late Mr. Tyabjee, the foremost man among his com- 
munity in our generation, whose loss is still fresh 
upon us, believe that their duty to their country is not 
inconsistent with loyalty to England, 1 mean true 
loyalty — the loyalty of the dial to the sun, and not 
that protected loyalty in plush, which proclaims 
itself from the housetops and whenever any person 
in authority speaks is ready to shout, “ It is the voice 
of a god and not of a man.” With the exception 
of some Nawabs and Khan Bahadurs in the Eastern 
province, who are now weeping like the poor Queen 
of Carthage for Sir Joseph Fuller, you will find on the 
reception committee almost all the most prominent’ 
men of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Maharajahs and 
Rajahs, representatives of ancient houses, elected 
members of Le^lative Coimcils, of Municipalities 
and Local and District Boards, professors and school- 
masters, merchants and traders, doctors, journalists 
and lawyers, are all to be found on its rolls. 

!^ut you will miss two men whose names have 
been ^associated with the Congress from the very 
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beginning. W oomesh Chander Bonnerjee and Anund 
Mohan Bose have been recently lost to us, and we 
are yet in the fulness of our grief. They fought side 
by side in the service of their country to which 
they had dedicated their lives, and in death were 
not divided. Woomesh Chander Bonnerjee stood 
by the cradle of the National Congress which he 
nurtured with parental solicitude and affection. 
That Congress, which may be said in no small 
measure to owe its very existence to him, comes of 
age to-day ; but our beloved leader, so wise and 
valiant, is not with us to partake in our rejoicings, 
[fis ashes rest in a foreign land, but a nation’s 
sorrow followed him across the seas to his last 
resting place in lilngland, the country which, next 
to his own, he loved best. 

5n the death of Anund Mohan Bose, every one 
felt as if he had lost a personal friend ; for he was 
of an eminently winning disposition, distinguished 
not less by his amiability than by the purity of 
his life. To deep spiritual fervour, he joined a lofty 
patriotism, working ‘ as ever in the great Task 
Masters’ eye.’ Indeed, in Anund Mohan Bose 
patriotism grew to the height of a religion. And 
it was this happy union of the religious and civic 
elements in his character that sustained him when, 
with life fast ebbing away and with the valley of the 
shadow of death almost in sight, he poured out his 
soul in that memorable swan song of the 16th of 
October, 1905, when a whole people plunged in gloom 
assembled together in solemn protest against the 
ruthless dismembennent of their country. “ If,” 
says Cicero, “ to his country a man gives all, he 
becomes entitled to what all money cannot buy, — the 
eternal love of his fellow-men.” This is the exceeding 
great reward of every true patriot, and no one can 
question Anund Mohan’s title to it. His death 
stirred Calcutta to its depths ; and in thati vast 
throng, which followed the bier in long and solemn 
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procession every eye was wet with tears, every face 
was clouded with the shadow of a deep sorrow. 

Our friends have been taken away from us before 
their work was done. But if the soldier who dies in a 
forlorn hope has not lived in vain, depend upon it, 
the lives of Woomesh Chander Bonnerjee and AnuUd 
Mohan Bose cannot have been wasted as autumn 
leaves. True, their seats on the platform are vacant, 
true they can no longer guide our counsels or plead 
the cause of their country or defend it by tongue and 
by pen through good report and through evil report. 
But they have left behind them a lesson which ^all 
not die and an example for all time to inspire 
encourage their countrymen — an example which 
ought to sustain and comfort us, when, as now, 
we are compassed round by dangers and by dark- 
ness. Is it an idle fancy, or do I really see our 
departed friends revisiting the seenes of their earthly 
labours and watehing over our deliberations ? No, 
it is not an idle fancy. Both Woomesh Chander 
Bonnerjee and Anund Mohan Bose are with ' us 
to-day, — our guardian angels and patron saints 
whom we may reverence and even worship with- 
out offence, for such homage and worship, it is no 
paradox to say, are an ennobling and not a degrad- 
ing superstition. 

Brother Delegates, I spoke just now of dangers 
and of darkness, and the tale of our afflictions is a 
long one. We have been tried by desolating floods 
and by famine in the very heart of the granary of the 
province, a famine in which numbers have died oJ 
hunger and slow starvation. Prosperity budgets 
could not keep them alive nor blue books on the 
material and moral progress of India nourish them. 
They died, men, women and children, without a 
murmur on their pale lips, and their bones are now 
whitening the plains of East Bengal together, I be- 
lieve^ with copies of Lord Lytton’s Famine Com- 
mission Keport. But even these visitations pale 
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before the political perils by which we are threatened. 
For we are truly fallen on evil days and on evilt 
tongues ; and Bengal at the present moment is a 
land of many sorrows, in which we have been 
sustained and consoled only by the sympathy of our 
countrymen. 

Our trials commenced with the partition of Ben- 
gal, that ill-starred measure of that most brilliant 
Viceroy who had nothing but gibes and sneers for 
our aspirations and prayers, and who found India 
comparatively contented and left it fermenting with 
unrest. The notification of the 16th of October 1905 
was the parting gift of Lord Curzon to Bengal, a 
province for which he always dissembled his love. 
Now, I do not mean to impute unworthy motives 
to the author of the dismemberment of our province, 
but he must be a bold man who should say that the 
separation of East Bengal is not likely to interfere 
with the collective power of the Bengalees or the 
growth of our national spirit. He must be a bold 
man who should say that it is not a menace to the 
ascendancy of Calcutta, the centre of political and 
intellectual activity pi this part of the country. He 
must again bo a bold man who should say that the 
Mahomedan population in the new province may 
not be used as tools by artful and unscrupulous 
persons to keep in check the growing strength of the 
educated community ; for religious animosities may 
be easily kindled among an illiterate people, though 
• not so easily subdued. A division on the basis of 
territory and population was tried, as we all know, 
by the French Revolutionary Government with the 
best of intentions, but with the most fatal results 
to the people. They reduced men to loose counters 
merely for the sake of simple telling and not to figures 
whose power is to arise from their place on the table. 
By a geometrical distribution and arithmetical 
arrangement, these pretended citizens, says JBurke, 
treated France exactly like a conquered country. 
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Acting as conquerors, they imitated the policy of 
the harshest of that harsh race who condemn a 
subdued people and insult their feelings. Tho 
policy of such barbarians has ever been, as much 
as in them lay, to destroy all vestiges of the ancient 
country in polity, in laws, and in manners, and to lay 
low everything which had lifted its head above the 
level, or which could serve to combine or rally, in 
their distress, the disbanded people under the stand- 
ard of old opinion. In a word, they destroyed the 
bonds of their union, under colour of providing for ad- 
ministrative efficiency. These sentiments may fce^ 
foolishness to a bureaucracy, ‘ mere tailors of busings' 
who cut the clothes but do not find the body,’ and 
who think that administrative efficiency can only be 
secured by the ‘ augmentation of official business, 
official power and official members.’ But this is 
not the opinion of the author of the most appreciative 
life of Burke in our day. 

I do not, however, wish to detain you with the 
case against the partition of Bengal ; for nobody, 
except possibly G.C.I.E.’s, would now care to defend 
it. But many of you are probably not aware that 
the public had no opportunity whatever of discuss- 
ing the scheme which was finally settled, and which 
fell in our midst like a bolt from the empyrean heights 
of Simla. Now, we may be, as our friends take care 
to remind us with perhaps needless iteration, heredit- 
ary bondsmen with whom the warlike races in India 
should have no fellowship ; but I must confess, thougli, 
our friends may not believe it, that we do not hke to be 
treated as so many black beetles even by a brilliant 
Viceroy. But I am perhaps too hard upon Lord 
Cutzon, who probably meant only to surprise us with 
this touching proof of his interest in our welfare. His 
lordship, as we all know, had a horror of plajdng to 
the gallery and loved to do good by stealth, and I 
have ao doubt blushed when he found it fame in 
Printing House Square. But even his best frienda 
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now admit that it was a great pity his lordship did 
not rest on his laurels when he had solved his twelve 
problems — a highly suggestive number; but I dare 
say this was a mere coincidence. 

We have been told on high authority that the 
‘partition of Bengal is a settled fact, but Mr. Morley 
keeps an open mind, and we refuse to believe that the 
last word has been said or that the subject will never 
bo re-opened.' In the meantime, we cannot allow 
the question to sleep. Unfinished questions, it 
has been well said, have no pity for the repose of 
nations. We have been parted from those who are 
bound to us by the ties of blood, of race, of language 
and of country, and bound, too, by the ties of 
common aspirations ; and the wound which has 
been thus inflicted on us refuses to heal. The 
sentiments of the people have been trampled under 
foot by an autocratic Viceroy ; and we owe it not 
only to ourselves but also to you, our countrymen, 
to give public expression to our feelings. For behind 
this deliberate outrage upon public sentiment and 
closely connected with it, there is a very much larger 
issue affecting the good government of the country. 
That issue is nothing more, nothing less than thia ; 
Is India to be governed autocratically without any 
regard to the sentiments and opinions of the people, 
who must be made to know their proper place as an 
inferior subject race, or on those enlightened prin- 
ciples which are professed by our rulers ? The 
question of Partition looked at from this point of 
view involves a trial of strength between the people 
and the bureaucracy and in that trial, I am sure, we 
shall have not merely the good wishes but also the 
active support and sympathy of all our country- 
men ; and never, never were we in greater need 
of that support and sympathy than at the present 
moment. 




‘ It was upset iu December, 1911. 
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Mr . Motley has told ua that it new facts ate placed 
before him be will reconsider bis decision. Do not 
the numerous anti-partition meetings, over 260 in 
number, which were held in Bengal on the 16 th 
of October last, in which nearly a million of people, 
Hindus and Mahomedans, took part, show that the 
ferment created by the measure is not dying out, 
and is not this a fact which speaks for itself ? 
These demonstrations were not, they could not have 
been, the work of pestilent agitators, or of the in- 
tellectuals, whatever G.C.I.E.’smay affect to believe. 
Many of these meetings were presided over by Mahl- . 
medan gentlemen of rank and influence, and the great 
gathering in the Federation Ground in Calcutta 
had for its chairman my learned and accomplished 
friend, Moulvi Mahomad Yusuf, Khan Bahadur, 
the president of the Mahomedan Central Association. 
When there is such a deep-rooted and widespread 
sentiment, although it may not be based on reason 
only two courses are possible, coercion or concession. 
There is no middle course, no halting place and who 
can deny that the path of concession is also the path 
of true wisdom and true statesmanship ? The religious 
animosities again which have been sedulously fostered 
in East Bengal since the Partition, when the Maho- 
medans came to appreciate the benevolent intentions 
of Sir Joseph Fuller, are among the bitter first fruits 
of that measure, to which also it is impossible for 
Mr. Morley to shut his eyes or close his heart. I am 
not a statesman, or a G.C.I.E. writing anonymously 
to the English Press ; but I can easily foresee how the 
agitation will gain in volume and strength when the 
people of East Bengal find themselves living under 
a different administration and a different system 
of laws, enforced, too, by men who would gladly 
exchange places with their more fortunate brethren 
in the older province. Is, then, the partition of 
Bengal a settled fact ? By all the hopes within us, 
we say* ‘ no.’ And this is our settled conviction. 
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We know the difficulties by which Mr. Morley 
is surrounded, but we know also that sympathy is the 
keynote of his policy ; and the statesman who pacified 
Ireland may be safely trusted yet to pacify Bengal by 
placing the Bengali-speaking districts under one and 
tfie same administration. In Mr. Morley, the philo- 
sopher and statesman, the scholar and historian, 
we have a politician who knows the season when to 
take occasion by the hand and who will, I am con- 
fident, by timely concessions, unite in closer bonds 
England and her great dependency in the East. 
Some of my countrymen, I know, think that in rela- 
tion to Indian affairs the Liberal is almost as ilhberal 
as the Tory, and they may possibly be right. But 
of Mr. Morley it cannot be certainly said that he 
has given to party or class what was meant for 
mankind. To him the sun-dried bureaucrat is only 
a bureaucrat and not the very incarnation of wisdom. 
Nor does he believe in the infallibihty of the man 
on the spot ; for his is not one of those minds which 
are fed by mere phrases. 

The partition of Bengal was followed by Russian 
methods of government with this difference : the 
officials Vrdio devised them were Englishmen, while 
the Russian official is at least the countryman of 
those whom he governs or misgoverns. The singing 
of national songs and even the cry of Bmide Mataram 
were forbidden under severe penalties. Tliis ordi- 
nance was fittingly succeeded by the prosecution of 
school-boys, the quartering of military and punitive 
pohee, the prohibition and forcible dispersion of 
pubhc meetings, and these high-handed proceedings 
attained their crown and completion at Barisal, 
when the Provincial Conference was dispersed by the 
Police, who broke the peace in order, I imagine, to 
keep the peace. Now, though we are a thoroughly 
loyal people, and our loyalty is not to be easily 
shaken, because it is founded on a more solid Jiasis 
than mere sentiment, I have no hesitation in saying 
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that we should bo less than men if we could forget 
the tragedy of that day, the memory of which will 
always fill us with shame and humiliation. And 
this reminds mo that it was not cowardice, what- 
ever Mr. MacLeod may think, that prevented our 
young men from retaliating.' It was their respect 
for law and order — their loyalty to their much reviled 
leaders that kept them in check. 

All this has now happily been put an end to. 
But as soon as the clouds began to lift, those Anglo- 
Indians, who arc obliged to live in this land of regrets 
merely from a high sense of duty, were seized wita the 
fear that their monopoly of philanthropic work iwglit 
be interrupted, and immediately commenced a 
campaign of slander and misrepresentation, which, 
in virulence and mendacity, has never been equalled. 
I.C.S.’s in masks and editors of Anglo-Indian jiews- 
papers forthwith began to w'arn the English people 
that we were thoroughly disloyal ; ferretting out 
sedition with an ingenuity w'hich w'ould have done no 
discredit to the professors of Laputa. Cato tells us 
that the Roman augurs could not look in one another’s 
face without a smile, and I have a shrewd suspicion 
that the editors and their masked correspondents who 
joined in this hunt must have exchanged significant 
glances “ across the walnuts and the wine.” One 
Calcutta paper discovered Golden Bengal, and told its 
startled readers that our province was honeycombed 
with secret societies. It seems, however, that with the 
retirement of that redoubtable knight. Sir Joseph 
Fuller, things took a more serious turn ; for we then 
flung all secrecy aside and openly anointed and 
crowned Babu Surendra Nath Banner] ec, whom I sup- 
pose I must no longer call my friend but my liege 
lord, as our king. A floral crown, it was said, might 
be a harmless thing, but there must have been sedition 


' ^'his gentleman spoke disparagingly of the Bengalees, indulging ia 
the usual taunts at the St. Andrew’s Dinner, in Calcutta, on 30th Novem* 
her, lh06. 
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in the folds of the umbrella, and this silly story ap- 
propriately invented in the silly season, which 
heightened our gaiety in Calcutta, seems actually 
to have frightened hysterical old women in England, 
including some retired Anglo-Indians whose nerves, 
I’fear, have been shattered by an immoderate use of 
the taxed salt of India. Where so many distinguished 
themselves, it might be invidious to mention the name' 
of any particular individual ; but I cannot help think- 
ing that our special acknowledgments are due to- 
Dr. Grierson, the great oriental scholar, — reputations, 
like fortunes, are very easily made by foreigners in 
India, who, with that charity which thinketh no- 
evil, hastened to inform the English press that Bande 
Maiarani is an invocation to Kali, the goddess of 
destruction — a goddess, by the way, whose altar 
will never be deserted as long as the pseudo-imperial- 
ism of oi;r day, which means nothing more or nothing 
less than the culture of blood-thirst, lasts among the 
sons of men. 

The Swadeshi movement seems also to have given 
great offence to a certain section of the Anglo-Indian 
community. They have, they say, every sympathy 
with true Swadeshi, but none with the pseudo- 
Swadeshisjn of Bengal. Now I confess that, though 
a lawyer of some standing, not, perhaps, altogether 
inapt to find distinctions without any difference, I 
have never been able to discover the line which 
separates true from false Swadeshi ; though we all 
•know the difl’erence between true and false sympathy. 
It seems that if you call the movement a boycott of 
foreign goods, you are a traitor to England. 
But competition with Manchester is not yet 
treason in the Indian Statute Book. It is true the 
movement received an impetus from the Partition 
of Bengal, when we wanted to draw the attention of 
England to what we regarded as nothing less than 
vivisection, the crowning act in a reactionary policy^ 
steadily pursued for nearly seven years. But* what 
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reasonable man can doubt that the real strength 
of the Swadeshi movement is to be found in our 
natural desire to nurse our own industries which 
the Government of India with their free trade 
principles are unable to protect by building up a tariff 
wall ? Mere boycotting, we know, will not do us any 
good. It will not bring happiness or wealth to us, or 
save our hungry masses from what Mr. Bryan calls the 
peace of the grave. This can only be done by im- 
proving the economical condition of the country 
so rich in resources of all kinds, by the creation Mnd 
diffusion of domestic industries and by the investn^nl? * 
of local capital in industrial arts in which India was 
pre-eminent at one time, but which have now almost 
all been killed by W estcrn competition. 

The Swadeshi movement is only a prelude to 
our determination to enter into the great brother- 
hood of the trading nations of the West, without, 
if possible, the eternal struggle between capital and 
labour, into which Japan has already been admitted. 
And if you want to know what progress we have made, 
come with me to the exhibition on the other side of the 
street, and I will show you what this movement, the 
implication of which with politics is a mere accident 
in Bengal from which many of us would gladly dis- 
sociate it, has already done for us. A visit to it, I 
am sure, will fill the heart of every one of you with 
hope and gladness ; for in Swadeshism you see the 
cradle of a new India. To speak of such a movement 
as disloyal is a lie and a calumny. We love England 
with all her faults, but we love India more. If this is 
disloyalty we are, I am proud to say, disloyal. But 
is there a single Englishman who really thinks in his 
heart that the material progress of the country will 
loosen the ties which bind us to England ? On the 
contrary, would it not, by relieving the economical 
drain on India, bind the two countries closer together? 

Swadeshism, I need not remind you, is not a new 
“Cult. * It counted among its votaries almost all 
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thoughtful men long before the division of Bengal ; 
and found expression in the Industrial and Agri- 
cultural Exhibition held under the auspices of the 
National Congress in Calcutta in 1901. It does not,, 
I repeat, mean hostility to anything and everything, 
that is British, but merely the awakening of an 
industrial life. The Swadeshi movement has been 
the principal motive power in the industrial develop- 
ment of the country, and I would remind those who 
say that Bengal can only talk, that in the course 
of the present year more than ten lakhs of rupees 
have been given by Bengalees for the encouragement 
of technical education. Our young men are now 
taking in largo numbers to industrial pursuits, and 
are qualifying themselves for their different callings 
in the national institutions which have been recently 
opened in Calcutta ; but the most promising feature 
in the movement is that it has brought the masses 
and the educated classes together, as it promises to 
the artisan and the labourer some mitigation of the 
chronic poverty in which they are now steeped. 

And here I must interrupt myself for a moment 
to point out that the generous assistance which has. 
been rendered to us by Government in organizing our 
Exhibition shows their friendliness to the Swadeshi 
movement. This action of Government, I am sure, 
will tend to draw closer the ties which should bind 
them and the people together ; and their co-operation, 
which has been of the greatest help to us, ought to give 
food for reflection to those who revile Government 
in season and out of season. It would perhaps be idle 
to endeavour to convince men who brood only on the 
old commercial jealousy of England, which did not a 
little to kill Irish and Indian industries. But I may 
be permitted to point out that they forget that in 
those days a ruling race did not regard itself as subject 
to the restraints which now govern its relations with 
a subject race. It is true the ethical code of,Plato 
is not yet the code of the statesman, but it i* now 
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•generally acknowledged that to impoverish a subject 
race is not only unwise but morally wrong. 

Is it unnecessary to tell any sane man that we 
have no idea of driving the Enghsh into the sea by 
■our speeches and writings. I am aware that some 
irresponsible and impulsive journalists and platform 
speakers have been occasionally betrayed into the 
use of intemperate language. But is there no excuse 
for them ? We have been called yelping jackals, 
wolves and chattering hunderlog ; and even the 
Viceroy has been described as a nincompoop, And 
the Secretary of State a dummy, because ^ey’ 
would not reduce us to the position of ‘whipped 
curs. ’ What is still worse, even worse than ‘ yelping 
! jackals,’ ‘ chattering hunderlog ’ and ‘ whipped curs,’ 

I we have been the butt of a Scotchman’s wit. Again, 
one paper, which shall be nameless, spoke of,, the 
‘ organised scoundrelism ’ of Eastern Bengal and 
threatened us with the gallows and the sword, to be 
used as remorselessly as in the dark days of the 
mutiny, for the ‘ tiger spirit ’ of the editor, it seems, 
had been roused. It is true he spoke of the tiger 
’ of the English ; but natural history does not 
’nstance in which a lion has degenerated 
in India, although such a transformation 
18 X.. taps, absolutely impossible. There was 
not one to speak the fitting word, the word in due 
season, to soothe our bruised hearts. 

It would, however, be idle to deny, and I do 
not pretend to deny, that a bitter and angry feeling 
is growing up in the country ; but I deny that there 
is any sedition or disloyalty ; though I am confident 
that if Lord Curzon’s bigamous lieutenant had been 
allowed to work his will in the Eastern Province, 
the ferment created by the Partition would have 
reached a critical point.’ It would be idle to deny, 

' Sijf .losepli Fuller used to speak in his own inimitable way of the 
Hindu jnd Mahomedan as his wives, the Mahoraedan being the favouiite 
wife. 
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and I do not pretend to deny, that the reactionary 
policy pursued by the late Viceroy has left behind it a 
burning sense of helplessness and humiliation, and 
has driven some of my countrymen, as yet small in 
numbers, almost mad with indignation. They are, 
generally speaking, impulsive young men, of whom 
1 would say nothing harsher than that they seem to ^ 
me to love their country not wisely but too well.’ 
But to charge them with open or covert disloyalty 
is to forget that mere academic discussion is not 
sedition nor pious opinions a crime. I say pious 
opinions, because no man out of Bedlam and very few 
even inside it regard such discussions as falling within 
the range of practical politics, and the notion that 
we want the English to clear out immediately bag 
-and baggage is too absurd for any crcduUty, but the 
credulity of those whose conscience has made them 
cowards. Our critics should also remember ' 
nations, like individuals, sometimes lose their ’ 
and that the partition of Bengal is one of the 
•dening wrongs under which it is not alway. 
for the unhappy sufferers to show prude 
moderation. These qualities should rather be .u 
by those who have driven a law-abiding people to 
the very verge of madness. Even the Bengalee 
•cannot be expected always “ to hope all things, to 
believe all things, and to endure all things.” “ But 
those who have used to cramp liberty,” as the 
author of the Drapier’s Letters points out, “ have 
gone so far as to resent even the liberty of complain- 
ing ; although a man upon the rack was never 
known to be refused the liberty of roaring as loud as 
he thought fit. ” 

The men of whom I am speaking have lost all 
confidence in the good faith of Government, and have 
persuaded themselves that England means to treat 
India as a mere pawn in her military and diplomatic 
enterprises, a close preserve for the classes, and a 
happy hunting ground for the white adventurer. 
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They have persuaded themselves that our ralers 
wish to exclude us for all time from all the higher 
offices and from any real share in the administration 
of the country. They have persuaded themselves that 
it is idle to expect any concessions from our rulers. 
Look, they say, at Ireland, look at your own country, 
and you will be sick and weary of all the hollow words 
which have been uttered and all the hollow promises 
which have been made ; for is not the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation associated only with frustrated hopes and 
unredeemed pledges ? In a word, they have persuaded 
themselves that our rulers wish to keep us m 
state of perpetual tutelage. For my part, I decline 
to believe any thing of the kind. But I ask, 
is there no excuse for the pessimism of those 
misguided young men whose hearts arc sick with 
hope deferred ? Might they not cite in their defence 
not the irresponsible criticisms of ‘ failed ’ lieutenant- 
governors or of American and French travellers, but 
the responsible utterances of statesmen like the late 
Lord Salisbury and of Viceroys like the late Lord 
Lytton? Mind, I am not going to defend these 
persons, but only endeavouring to account for their 
bitter attitude towards a government which, what- 
ever may be its errors or shortcomings, has conferred 
untold blessings on the country. 

Many things are possible. One thing, however, 
is to me inconceivable. I can never believe that 
England will ever retrace her steps or forget her duty 
to India, where she came not as a conqueror ; those 
who speak of the conquest of India by a mere hand- 
ful of Englishmen cannot have read history, which 
does not record any authentic miracles ; where she 
came I repeat, not as a conqueror, but as a deliverer 
with the ready acquiescence of the people, to ‘heal and 
to settle,’ to substitute order and good government 
for disorder and anarchy, to fit ‘ stone to stone again,’ 
and restore that edifice which had been slowly and 
painfully built up by the wisest and best of Indian 
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sovereigns. That task has now been accomplished, 
white-winged peace now broods over the whole land ; 
and it only remains for England to fit us gradu- 
ally for that autonomy which she has granted to her 
colonies. Then and not till then will the mission of 
England in India be accomplished and the glorious 
dream of Akbar realised. Then and not till then will 
the bar-sinister be removed — that badge of inferiority 
and subjection which must chafe and gall men who 
have been nourished on the glorious literature of 
England — that literature which, as the founder of 
English education in India justly boasted, had 
taught France the principles of liberty and which 
must carry with it wherever it spreads a love of 
British virtues and of British freedom. 

Great is the destiny of England, but equally 
great, are her responsibilities involving a sacred 
trust ; but I am confident that the august mother of 
free nations, the friend of strugghng nationalities and 
of emancipation all over the world, will rise to the 
height of her duty. Shall Christian England fall, 
below pagan Eome who, in her best days, conquered 
only to extend the privileges of citizenship to her 
subjects investing them with equal rights and equal 
laws, equally administered ? The Romans were not 
inspired with the mere lust of conquest or exploita- 
tion nor did they seek empire for new markets for 
their wares. They were fired by a nobler ideal ; and 
they had their reward in the gratitude of their con- 
tented subjects, which was as a robe and diadem to 
the Mistress of the World. To England more has 
been given and of her more will be required. And 
depend upon it she will not disappoint you, for the 
people to whom the fortunes of our country have 
been entrusted are generous, if somewhat impassive. 
And they should not certainly be judged by those 
Anglo-Indians who regard India as an oyster to be 
opened with the sword and to whom the Qqeen’s 
Proclamation is anathema maranatha and« the 
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National Congress a Frankenstein. Such men I have 
no hesitation in saying are false to their King and 
their country. But take my word for it, their 
hostility to the children of the soil, though it may 
fora time infect the classes in England, will not 
deceive the great democracy which is fast rising 
into power. 

But you must have patience. You must learn 
to wait, and everything will come to you in time. 
Remember the long and arduous struggle in England 
before the Catholics were emancipated or the Tei^ 
Acts were repealed. Remember the great fight whic^ 
Cobden had to fight for the repeal of the Corn Laws. 
Remember the public agitation and the ferment 
before the first Reform Act was passed. Remember, 
too, how very slowly the Irish church fell and the 
Jong-continued agitation before the Irish landjaws 
were reformed, and when you hear the English 
described as a nation of shop-keepers, do not forget 
that they spent 20 millions to emancipate the slave. 
Our difficulties are very much greater, for we have 
not only to face class prejudices, but also the pre- 
judices so hard to die, of race, of religion, and of 
colour, for we are unhappily in every sense aliens. 
But do not be discouraged, do not despair. There 
is not the least cause for despondency. Have 
confidence in yourselves and also in the good faith 
of England ; and do not, I pray you, be led away 
by the passions of the moment ; and when you are 
met by calumnies and lies, console yourselves with, 
the reflection that the just claims of the great body 
of the English people have been similarly met by the 
party of privilege and supremacy and a subservient 
Press. 

Remember that in Mr. Morley we have a most 
sympathetic Secretary of State and in Lord Minto 
an equaUy sympathetic Viceroy, imbued, if I may 
say so ^without impertinence, with a strong sense of 
justica, who, though he may possibly think that some 
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of our aspirations are premature, will not, I am 
certain, sneer them down or treat them with con- 
tempt which cuts deeper than the surgeon’s knife or 
the sword. We have also friends in England who are 
devoted to our cause. But perhaps the most hopeful 
sign is the increased interest which the English public 
at home are taking in the affairs of this country. 
The appointment again of Mr. Morrison to the India 
Council marks a new departure whieh is full of pro- 
mise, and foreshadows the doom of bureaucracy in 
India ; for the new member is free from the narrow- 
ness and excessive self-esteem which arc the notes 
of the bureaucrat, who is under the delusion “ that 
the elaborate machinery of which he forms a part 
and from which he derives his dignity is a grand 
and achieved result and not a mere woiidng and 
changeable instrument ” ; and whose overweening 
conceit cannot be cured even by the King of Babylon’s 
famous treatment which was so successful with the 
satrap Irax. Mr. Morley is now engaged in digging 
the grave of bureaucracy ; and we can almost hear 
the thud of the spade and the music, yes, the music 
of the knell. Brother Delegates, be of good cheer, 
for, lo ! the winter is almost past, the rain is over 
and gone, and the flowers begin to appear on the 
earth. 

But if the present situation in India calls for the 
exercise of statesmanship of the highest order, it 
also calls for the exercise of great moderation on our 
part. And we arc all glad to welcome Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, that tried friend of India, as president of the 
22nd Session of the Indian National Congress. 
Though he has already considerably exceeded the 
years allotted to man, he accepted our invitation 
with an alacrity which ought to be a lesson to us all. 
Age has not withered, the dust of daily life has not 
choked the courage, energy, enthusiasm, high purpose 
and self-devotion which have throughout charac- 
terised our Grand Old Man. I see many in this assem> 
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bly distinguished by their zeal and devotion, not less 
than by their ripe wisdom and experience, faithful 
patriots who have been working for their country 
with hearts that never failed and courage that never 
faltered, fighting amid obloquy and sneers, and not 
unfrequently under the frowns of men in authority. 
But it is no disparagement to those gentlemen to say 
that there is not one among them who has a greater, 
a longer or a more brilliant record than Dadabhai 
Naoroji. Words are too weak to express our debt 
to the man who in his eighty-second year has ven- 
tured on a long voyage to give us at a critical time 
the benefit of his wise comisel without the hope of any 
reward other than the consolation which will cheer 
him in the evening of his days, that to the very last 
he was faithful to his country and to the National 
Congress. And if it is true that the sunset of life 
gives us mystic lore, we shall learn from his lips the 
future destiny of the country he loves so well and for 
which he has at our invitation risked everything, 
ease, health, nay, life itself. He will tell us not to 
despair, but to confide in the honesty and good faith 
of England. He will tell us that a great Empire 
and mean thinking go ill together, and that the 
pinchbeck imperialists who think that Kipling is 
greater than Shakespeare or Milton and who can 
explain away the Queen’s Proclamation do not re- 
present either the best intelligence or the conscience 
of England. I say pinchbeck imperialists, for im- 
perialism in its best and truest sense does not meaqi 
privilege and supremacy but good government and 
equal rights. It was this spirit which inspired 
Chatham when he pleaded for the better government 
of India and Ireland. It was this spirit which 
sustained Burke in that famous trial which has made 
his name familiar as household words in India. It 
was this imperial spirit which inspired Palmerston 
when^he thrilled the heart of England with the proud 
boast that as the Roman in the days of old held 
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himself free from indignity when he could say Civis 
Romamis Sum, so also a British subject in whatever 
land he may be shall feel confident that the watch- 
ful eye and the strong arm of England will protect 
him against injustice and wrong. It was this spirit 
which inspired Gladstone in our day when he sought 
to redress the wrongs of Ireland. It was this spirit 
which inspired Bright when he pleaded for the better 
government of India. But the pinchbeck imperialism 
which is fast going out of fashion in England is made 
up of barbarous ambitions, passions, and sentiments 
wholly alien to the culture and civilization of the 
twentieth century. To these brummagem imperial- 
ists I would say : Do not misread the signs of the 
times ; do not be deluded by theories of racial in- 
feriority. The choice lies before you between a 
contented people proud to be the citizens of the 
greatest empire the world has ever seen and another 
Ireland in the East, or, I am uttering no idle threat, I 
am not speaking at random, for I know something 
of the present temper of the rising generation in 
Bengal, perhaps another Russia. To my mind — 
but Mr. MacLeod, who, I beheve, is not a country- 
man of Oliver Cromwell, will say it is impossible for a 
Bengalee to think imperially — to my mind the choice 
is not difficult to make, and I am confident every 
true son of England who is jealous of the honour of 
his country will make the better choice. Indeed, 
though certain recent events might seem to behe it, 
*he made that choice long ago ; for he knows that 
though the world is indebted for many things to 
England, the home of free institutions, her best title 
to glory will be in words that are familiar to every 
schoolboy in India, that she has so ruled a people 
once great as to have made them desirous and capable 
of all the privileges of citizens. I have also a word of 
warning and counsel for some of my younger country- 
men. I would say to them in the words of Marcus 
Aurelius, “ Hope not for the republic of Plato ; 
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but be content with ever so small an advance, and 
look on even that as a gain worth having and I 
beseech them, though they may be goaded to mad- 
ness by abuse and slander, not to be betrayed into 
an attack on the honour or good faith of England, 
for as our present Secretary of State tells us in his 
Life of Gladstone, though the plain people of England 
arc inspired by a sense of fair play which is indeed 
ingrained in the English character, they will refuse 
even the shadow of a concession, if you assail the 
greatness or integrity of their country. 

Brother Delegates, allow me, before I sit down, 
to repeat my welcome, and to express our sense of the 
honour you have done us by accepting our hospitality. 
You have no doubt heard a good deal of our internal 
dissensions which our enemies have artfully tried to 
inflame. But I can assure you that whatever may 
be our differences, they do not affect the cordiality 
of our welcome to you, our friends and countrymen, 
who have manfully stood by us in our trials as brother 
should by brother, to the discomfiture and confusion 
Of those who have sought to set class against class, 
race against race, and religion against religion. These 
men have failed. They were bound to fail, because 
great but silent forces are at work which no earthly 
power, or I will not use the epithet which rises to my 
lips but merely say human cimning, can arrest. A 
national life has commenced which is growing more 
and more vigorous every day, and this great assembly 
in which every province is represented is the best 
answer to those who still have the hardihood to 
assert that India is a mere geographical expression. 
It is said that our country is a mere medley of races, of 
religions and opposing interests, and that the only tie 
which binds the Maharatta and the Madrassi, the Sikh 
and the Bengalee, is that of common obedience to 
their rulers. But the same thing used to be said of 
Germany and Italy, but both have now become great 
and powerful nations. Whether the same good 
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fortune awaits us is in the lap of the gods. But the 
men of England, rely upon it, will never knowingly 
attempt to avert or delay it by even a single day. 

To those who say that our aspirations are pre- 
mature, my answer is the ideal is not bound by time ; 
ahd that life itself would be an idle tale without 
meaning, if we are not sustained by the hope of leaving 
our country better than we found it. In the words 
of a living Enghsh writer who calls himself a meliorist, 
“ Without ideals there would be no hope, and with- 
out hope, neither religion, nor aspiration, nor energy, 
nor good work. A true ideal is no dream nor idle 
fantasy. It is the justification of study, and the 
motive of all useful endeavour. ” — Bande Mataram. 




PKESIDENTIAL ADDEESS, SURAT 
CONGRESS. 


Presidential Address prepared for the 2Zrd Indian 

National Congress held at Surat in December 
1907.(a) 

Brother-Delegates, Ladies, and Gentlemen, — ^My 
first duty is to tender you my thanks for the signal 
honour you have done me in asking me to take the 
chair. Believe me, I am more than grateful for the 
distinction you have conferred on me, unsought and 
unsolicited — a proud distinction, the proudest in 
your power to confer, but a distinction which carries 
with it a very heavy responsibility. For the position 
which I am occupying so unwortluly is full of anxiety, 
especially at the present juncture when heavy 
clouds have floated into the political sky. In 
standing before you to-day I feel as if I was 
summoned to drive the chariot of the Sun ; and 
if I am spared the fate of Phaeton, I shall owe my 
good fortune only to your forbearance and indulgent 
kindness. I can rely, too, with confidence on your 
willing co-operation ; for are we not all animated 
by one common purpose and do we not know that 
co-operation is the very life of concerted action which 
can never thrive in an atmosphere of strife and 
difference ? 

Every one must admit that we are passing 
through a sad and eventful period — a period of stress 
and storm — and if ever there was a time when we 


(a) Owing to the suspension of the second day’s sitting, the whole 
OX this fcpeech could not be delivered. 
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ought to close up our ranks and present a firm, 
serried and united front, that time is this ; for the 
situation is one of more than ordinary gravity. It is 
full of difficulty and full of peril, and unless we are im- 
bued with a strong sense of discipline and of respon- 
sibility, the vessel of the Congress may be steered 
direct upon the rocks. It would be idle to deny, 
and I do not deny, that domestic dissensions have 
raised angry storms which are now sweeping across 
some parts of the country. But though the incidents 
which recently occurred at Nagpur might well fill 
some minds with misgivings, there is no real occa- 
sion for pessimism or despair. For there is every 
reason to think that these disturbances were mainly 
the work of some misguided young men who had 
been carried off their feet by the wild talk of 
irresponsible persons. Of one thing, however, I am 
certain, one thing I am bound to say, those who 
have compelled us to change our place of meeting 
have no right to be proud of their achievement. 

And here, on behalf of the assembled delegates, 
I must gratefully acknowledge the readiness and 
alacrity with which the people of Surat invited us to 
hold our sittings in their historic city. In offering 
their hospitality to the Congress, they have only acted 
in accordance with their traditional generosity ; for 
they are citizens of no mean city. Surat, as history 
tells us, was the Queen of Western India, a busy 
and famous mart long before Venice rose from the 
aea. But, perhaps, her greatest distinction, it is 
certainly her best title to our gratitude, is that 
Surat was one of the earliest resting places on Indian 
soil — ^where dissent was never suppressed by the 
sword, the gibbet or the stake — of the Farsi pilgrim 
fathers who cheerfully left home and kindred for the 
sake of conscience and whose descendants have 
repaid their debt a thousand-fold to India ; for I 
make bold to say that there is no community whose 
love for the country is greater than that to which so 
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many of our leaders belong, and which has given to 
us our Grand Old Man. 

I am glad to see in this assembly almost all our 
prominent leaders — men whose names are as house- 
hold words and who have already taken an abiding 
place in the minds of the people. But I miss some 
well-known faces. Kali Churn Banerjee is no longer 
amongst us. A pious Christian, an accomplished 
scholar, an eloquent speaker, and an ardent patriot, 
he was an ideal leader, respected by every commu- 
nity in the country. A most strenuous and earnest 
worker, his whole heart was in the Congress and his 
love for it was strong even in death. For who does 
not remember how he left a sick bed to attend our 
last meeting in Calcutta ? Who does not remember 
how, though overcome by the heat and warned by 
the doctors, he refused to leave the assembly till 
he fell into a swoon and had to be carried out of the 
pandal ? He died only a few days afterwards and 
when we think of the lonely Scotch cemetery in 
Koraya where his remains were laid, we cannot help 
feeling how much learning, how much modest and 
unassuming simplicity, how much piety, how much 
winsome tenderness, and how much patriotism lie 
buried in the grave of Kali Churn Banerjee. That 
hand which everybody was glad to clasp is vanished. 
That voice which everybody was glad to hear is 
still. But if to live in the hearts and memories of 
those whom we leave behind is not to die. Kali 
Churn is not dead but is still alive. True, he no 
longer lives in his own person but he lives in us 
and will live on in those who succeed us, enjoying 
an immortality which is not given to all the sons of 
men. Pandit Biswambhamath, too, of Allahabad 
has been gatheied to his fathers and we shall miss 
his mellow patriarchal wisdom in our councils. But 
though his work on earth has been done, in that 
high; sense of duty which alone could have nerved 
him when, as President of the Reception Committee 
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in 1892, he welcomed the delegates to Allahabad, 
though only three weeks before a paralytic seizure 
had brought him to the verge of the grave, he has 
left an example which v^ll continue to inspire genera- 
tions of his countrymen. The pandit was in many 
ways a most remarkable man, and it will be long 
before there arises among us another jurist, scholar, 
and patriot who can make us forget the loss of 
Biswambhamath. 

Brother Delegates, — The year that is now fast 
drawing to a close has seen the country convulsed 
to its depths and has truly been a dramatic year. 
The first act opened with the deportation of Lala 
Eajpat Rai and of Ajit Singh. This was followed 
by the Ordinance against public meetings, the Rawal- 
pindi trial, and the Press prosecutions in the Punjab 
and ‘in Bengal, and the curtain dropped on what, it 
is to be hoped, was the last scene in the Council 
Chamber at Simla, when the Public Meetings Act 
was passed. 

It has been said in defence of the resurrection of 
Regulation III of 1818, that it is a standing law. 
But I tell you it is not a standing law but a standing 
negation of all law ; not a standing law but a stand- 
ing menace to our liberty, a standing reproach in our 
Statute Book. A prosecution, we have been gravely 
told, attracts public attention and a trial for sedition 
is, therefore, not always desirable. This is the good 
old rule, the simple plan, which used to be followed 
in an ancient Scotch border town which also possessed 
a standing law, though even in Jedburgh the for- 
mality of a trial was not wholly dispensed with; only it 
took place after the execution. It may be a mere 
weakness in a lawyer ; but I confess I camiot congra- 
tulate the Indian Government on their use of a 
weapon which is as obsolete in civilised jurispru- 
dence as the rack or the screw. Their action in 
deporting a man for reasons which they d^red 
not disclose was “illegal,” “unconstitutional,” 
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“ tyrannical,” “ arbitrary,” “ impudently absurd,” 
and “preposterous.” This is no doubt strong 
language. But the words ^have all been taken by 
me from Hansard and were used by a staunch 
liberal on a memorable occasion. And weis not 
Mr. Morley’s answer in the House of Commons the 
most outrageous and indefensible answer ever given 
since Simon de Montfort invented Parliament ? But 
it seems that what is true in one degree of longitude 
is not true in another. What is true in Cape Town 
is not true in the Punjab. 

Who but must lausjh, if such a man there be, 

Who would not weep if Morlieus were he ? 

And who was the first victim selected for the 
exercise of this arbitrary power ? An earnest 
religious and social reformer ; a man whose character 
was above all reproach, a man who hved not for^ 
himself but for others — the idol of the Punjab. 
Such a man is suddenly discovered by the secret police 
to be a revolutionary and political enthusiast, ani- 
mated by an insane hatred of the British Government 
and secretly plotting its forcible subversion. If Lala 
Lajput Rai had been put on his trial, he could have 
triumphantly vindicated his innocence and shown 
that even strong Lieutenant-Governors are not in- 
fallible. He could have triumphantly shown that 
the garbled extracts in the Wafadar gave a most 
untruthful version of his speech. He could have 
triumphantly shown that all his aims and methods 
had been strictly constitutional and that he had 
always set his face against agitation which tended to 
sedition or disorder. But this privilege, which may 
be claimed by the meanest criminal, was denied to 
one of our foremost men ; and if Lala Lajput Rai 
is now regarded as a martyr by his countrymen 
generally, it is the Government and the Government 
aloife that have elevated him to that position and 
placed that priceless crown of thorns upon his head. 
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In Etawab, too, a similar tragedy would have 
taken place had it not been averted by the good sense 
of Sir John Hewett who was able to see through the 
disgraceful conspiracy which had been so cunningly 
planned. But the spectre of an impending mutiny 
had obscured the vision of the Punjab officials and 
they saw in a mere mob riot a deep-laid scheme for 
the overthrow of the British rule. The result was the 
Eawalpindi prosecution which has thrown a lurid 
light on the methods of sedition hunters. Men oc- 
cupying the highest position iu society and looked up 
to as their leaders by the people in the Punjab were 
placed in the dock as felons who had by their sedi- 
tious speeches incited violent riots. For six long 
months these men were detained in prison, as bail 
was refused on the ground that they could not, with 
safety to the State, be allowed to be at large. But 
what was the end of this prosecution ? A complete 
vindication of their innocence and a most scathing 
exposure of the case for the Crown. The judgment 
of the Special Magistrate shows that panic had 
magnified into rebellion a perfectly lawful agitation 
against very substantial grievances. The evidence 
on which the six lawyers had been kept in prison 
for months was “ suspicious if not fabricated ” and 
there was not the shadow of a shade of evidence to 
establish any sort of complicity on their part with any 
conspiracy against the British Crown. 

And this leads me to remark that the situation in 
the Punjab was succinctly summed up by Lala Laj- 
pat Rai in a letter which was written by him only a 
few hours before his arrest. The discontent he 
said was due to several causes which he set forth 
in chronological order. 

(a) The letters and articles that appeared in the 
Civil and Military Gazette some time in July and 
August last year under the heading “ Signs ^ the 
times,” 
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(6) The prosecution of the Punjabee coupled 
with the refusal of . the Government to take similft r 
action against the Civil and Military Gazette, 

(c) The Colonisation Bill, 

{d) The Land Alienation Act Amendment Bill, 
(e) The increase of the Canal rates on the Bari- 
Doab Canal, 

(/) The abnormal increase of Land Revenue in 
the Rawalpindi District, and, lastly, 

(gr) The appalling mortality from plague which 
had made the people sullen and labour-scarce. 

This diagnosis was perfectly correct, for as 
soon as the most pressing grievances were removed, 
the Punjab became quiet, though the bureaucracy will 
probably persuade themselves that this happy result 
was entirely due to the deportation of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and of Ajit Singh, and that another mutiny 
had been averted solely by their foresight and timely 
precautions. 

The Press prosecutions, too, which were en- 
tered upon so lightly by the Government did not 
show much wisdom. In some instances the Crown 
failed to secure a conviction and a defeat in such cases 
must always cover the Government with humilia- 
tion. Then, again, the prosecutions in Calcutta 
showed unmistakably the new spirit with which the 
people are prepared to face all attempts at coer- 
cion. In many of these cases, the accused refused 
to plead and cheerfully went to prison and they must* 
be blind indeed who cannot see in it the new spirit 
which at the present day inspires Young India 
and which has penetrated even the seclusion of the 
zenana. At the Barisal Conference, which was 
forcibly dispersed, some ladies flung away their 
ornaments on witnessing the humiliation of their 
husbands and sons and took a vow to forego all 
luxuries till the men had learnt to assert their 
lawful rights. 
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Not satisfied with these prosecutions, the Govern- 
ment undertook a crusade against mere schoolboys 
and our young barbarians were either publicly flogged 
or condemned to hard labour. Can we wonder that 
all this should have called forth the most intense 
indignation throughout the country ? The official 
may not believe it, but we can assure him the 
Indian has eyes and hands, senses, affections, and 
passions. Can we wonder that tlie political move- 
ment should have waxed stronger and stronger, 
driving even some moderate men into active sym- 
pathy with those whom they had previously re- 
garded as impracticable visionaries ? 

And this brings me to the unrest in Bengal, 
the partition of which has not only strained the 
loyalty of many people but has led to tragic results 
which •ought to have been foreseen by the author 
of that measure. One of its objects was to strengthen 
the Mahomedau influence in East Bengal. That 
influence has been strengthened ; but its strength 
has been manifested in a peculiar way. 1 do not 
wish to dwell on the Mahomedan riots and the atro- 
cities which occurred in East Bengal, but this 1 am 
bound to say, that the local officials were lacking in 
that firmness and thorough impartiality which are the 
best title of England to our allegiance. I wish to 
speak with moderation, but what are we to think 
when a Sessions Judge divides witnesses into two 
classes, Hindus and Mahomedans, and prefers the 
evidence of Mahomedans to Hindus, because they 
are Mahomedans ? 

Every one ♦familiar with the recent history of 
Macedonia, and our officials are certainly familiar 
with it, knows how difficult it is for a country to 
obtain autonomy, when it is torn by religious and 
racial hatreds. To divide and rule, however, is a 
maxim which must be hateful to ever}' Englishman 
and we should be sorry to charge any English official 
with resorting to any such tactics. But the fact 
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remains that, for the first time in Bengal, racial 
and religioiis hatreds have been surging in the new 
Province among communities which, formerly lived* 
on the most friendly terms. 

The officials still fondly beheve or pretend to 
believe that the Mahomedans were goaded to mad- 
ness by the boycott movement of the Hindus ; and 
that this was the real cause of the general lawlessness 
of the lower classes among the Mahomedans which 
burst into flame in East Bengal only a few months 
ago. It is, however, singular that this lawlessness 
did not reveal itself when the movement was at its 
height. Again, if the official view is correct, we 
have a remarkable instance of the innate perversity 
of the Oriental mind ; for the boycott benefited 
the Mahomedans and not the Hindus, by reviving 
the weaving industry on which they had lived for 
generations. It is, however, unnecessary to discuss 
this question at length, because it has now been 
placed beyond all controversy by solemn judgments 
pronounced not by Hindu but by English and 
Mahomedan Magistrates. 

At Jamalpur, where the disturbances began in 
the Mymensingh District, the first information lodged 
at the Police Station contained no reference whatever 
to boycott or picketting. Mr. Beatson Bell, the try- 
ing Magistrate at Dewangunj, found that boycott 
was not the cause of the disturbances. Another 
Special Magistrate at Dewangunj, himself a Mahb- 
medan gentleman of culture, remarked : “ There 
was not the least provocation for rioting ; the com- 
mon object of the rioters was evidently to molest 
the Hindus.” In another case the same Magistrate 
observed : “ The evidence adduced on the side of 
the prosecution shows that, on the date of the riot, 
the accused had read over a notice to a crowd of 
Mussalmans and had told them that the Government 
and ,the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca had passed orders 
to the effect that nobody would be punished for 
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plundering and oppressing the Hindus. So, after 
the Kali’s image was broken by the Mussalmans, the 
shops of the Hindu traders were also plundered.” 
Again, Mr. Barniville, the Sub-divisional OflSicer of 
.Tamalpur, in his Report on the Melandahat riots said : 
“ Some Mussalmans proclaimed by beat of drum that 
the Government had permitted them to loot the Hin- 
dus.” And in the Hargilchar abduction case, the 
same Magistrate remarked that the outrages were 
due to the announcement that the Government had 
permitted the Mahomedans to marry Hindu widows 
in nihha form. 

The true explanation of the savage outbreak 
is to bo found in the “ red pamphlet ” which was 
circulated so widely among the Mahomedans in 
East Bengal, and in which there is not a word about 
boycott or Hindu volunteers. “ Ye Mussalmans,” 
said the red pamphlet, arise, awake, do not read 
in the same schools with Hindus. Do not buy 
anything from a Hindu shop. Do not touch any 
article manufactured by Hindu hands. Do not give 
any employment to a. Hindu. Do not accept any 
degrading office under a Hindu. You are ignorant, 
but if you acquire knowledge you can at once send 
all Hindus to Jeh annum (hell). You form the 
maiority of the population of this Province. Among 
the cultivators also you form the majority. It is 
agriculture that is the source of wealth. The Hindu 
has no wealth of his own and has made himself rich 
only by despoiling you of your wealth. If you become 
sufficiently enlightened then the Hindus will starve and 
soon become Mahomedans. ’ ’ The man who preached 
this Jihad was only bound down to keep the peace for 
one year ! You are probably surprised at such leni- 
ency. We in Bengal were not, or were only surprised 
to hear that the man had been bound down at all. 

At the present moment there is undoubtedly a 
lull in East Bengal ; but who knows that the Province 
may not be swept again by another violent stchm 
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of wild frenzy and brute ferocity? For the devil 
of religious jealousy and hatred may be easily evoked ; 
it cannot be as easily dismissed. 

The partition of Bengal is at the root of all these 
disorders and the discontent created by it has spread 
to other parts of the country. The result is a 
general unrest, and in the opinion of the Government, 
the situation is becoming serious. But is not the 
solution of the problem within easy reach ? You ^ 
carmot govern India without the sympathy and confi- 
dence of the people. That sympathy and that 
confidence have been imperilled by Lord Curzon’s 
autocratic measure and the only way to win back our 
sympathy and confidence is its reversal and not the 
Seditious Meetings Act which was passed on the 1st 
November last, an Act of which I find it difficult to 
speak with patience. But, as my honourable 
friend Mr. Gokhale said in the Council Chamber, even 
more dangerous than the Act itself is the policy that 
lies behind it — ^a policy which is unwise in the highest 
degree ; as it will burn into the minds of the people 
harsh memories which even time nxay be powerless 
to efface, and will aggravate the Very evil which 
the Act is intended to control. 

We hope, however, that this new weapon with 
which the executive have been armed will be very 
sparingly used. For the Prime Minister said only 
a few days ago that he was in favour of the free 
toleration of all agitation that is not directly and 
openly subversive of order. And I have no doubt 
that these principles of toleration will be loyally 
carried out by the Indian Government, when they 
recover from the panic which has seized them. All 
agitation is not subversive of order. Every agitator 
is not a rebel, though he is labelled as such by a sec- 
tion of the Anglo-Indian Press. A speech may be 
objectionable in expression and temper ; but it ought 
not. to be repressed, merely because it might indirectly 
be %ubversive of order. 
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We all regret that it should have been left to a 
sympathetic Viceroy and a Liberal Secretary of State 
to adopt a policy of repression which Lord Curzon never 
■ceases to remind us he had no occasion to call in aid. 
But the responsibility for this new policy primarily 
rests upon his lordship, not upon Mr. Morley or 
Lord Minto who did not come into a “ haven of peace.” 
Heavy storms had broken out before the retirement 
of Lord Curzon who left undone everything which 
he ought to have done and did everything which 
he ought not to have done. People for the first 
time began to distrust the good faith of their rulers, 
for his lordship made no secret of his conviction that 
England’s true mission was to govern India, but not 
through the people or with tlieir assistance. The 
commercial exploitation of the (!oimt7’y and its 
administration by Englishmen woe his ideal of 
imperialism. Imlians were to be excluded from all 
offices of trust and icsponsibility and were to be denied 
even all opportunities of qualifying themselves 
for such offices, whi(,*h were to be reserved exclusively 
for the ruling race. And in every d(^partment of the 
public service, a large number oif highly paid offices 
were created by him to be filled by his own country- 
men. 

We have. Brother Delegates, a long and heavy 
indictment to bring against Lord Curzon. Wo charge 
him with having arrested the progress of education. 
We charge him with having set back the dial of local 
self-government. We charge him with having deli- 
berately sacrificed the interests of the Indian people 
in order to conciliate English exploiters and adminis- 
trators. And, lastly, we charge him with having 
set Bengal in a blaze. It is Lord Curzon and Lord 
Curzon alone who is responsible for the rise of the 
new party, for he drove the people to despair and 
to madness. It is true Lord Citrzon has retired, 
and yet the new party is growing in numbers, ^^ut 
we maintain that Lord Curzon is responsible for this 
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growth, and if it is also growing in bitterness, Lord 
Curzon and Lord Curzon alone is responsible for it. 
Mr. Morley speaks of his duty to arrest the hand which 
would set the prairie on fire. Why did he not then, 
though in opposition, seek to arrest Lord Curzon’s 
hand 1 He could not have rendered a greater sert-ice 
both to England and to India, for no Englishman 
has done more to undermine our loyalty than the 
Viceroy who sought to humiliate not only His 
Majesty’s Indian subjects but also the great ruling 
chiefs. It is quite possible we have failed to appreciate 
his lordship’s good intentions, but the herald who 
recalled only the other day the virtues of Lord Clive 
may console himself with the reflection that justice 
may yet be done to him in the avenging pages of 
history. 

If the Punjab is quiet, it is only because the 
grievances of the people have been redressed. If 
Bengal is still in a disturbed condition, it is only 
because the partition of Bengal is a festering sore 
which will not be healed. Let the Bengalee-speaking 
people be placed under a Governor with an Executive 
Council, and you will see the unrest disappear as if 
by magic. Force is no remedy and the best security 
for the peace of the country is the conviction that 
all real grievances will be redressed, not deporta- 
tions or coercion Acts ; and I have no hesitation 
in saying that timely concessions alone can arrest 
the progress of the discontent which, though at. 
present is a cloud no bigger than a man’s hand, 
may in time overshadow the wliole land. 

And this reminds me that Mr. Morley made a 
fatal mistake, fatal to his reputation as a Liberal and 
a statesman, when he refused to undo the partition 
of Bengal and sought shelter behind a ‘ settled fact. ’ 
If he had only shown more courage, Bengal would not 
have been so convulsed and there would have been 
no ‘excuse for the reactionary pohey which has done 
so much to tarnish his fair fame as a Liberal states- 
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man. And yet though unwilling to disturb the parti- 
tion of Bengal, Mr. Morley in his first Budget speech 
spoke sympathetically of the new spirit which is 
abroad in India. The Indian system of government 
could not, he admitted, move in the old narrow 
groove but called for improvement. And speaking of 
the Indian Congress, he said that there was no reason 
to be frightened at its demands, as it did not insist 
on any violent or startling new departures. Dis- 
satisfaction with the administration, said the great 
disciple of Mill, is not disaffection. It is true he did 
not think that India should be placed on the same 
footing as the self-governing colonies; but he insisted 
upon the spirit, the temper, the principles, and 
the maxims of English institutions being applied 
to the government of the country. Mr. Morley also 
said that a definite and deliberate move ought 
to be made with a view to giving competent and 
able Indians the same access to the higher posts 
in the administration that is given to their British 
fellow subjects, and pointed out that the Proclama- 
tion of Queen Victoria should be construed in a 
liberal and generous sense and not refined away 
with the ingenuity of a quibbling attorney’s clerk. 
We should be untrue, said the friend and biographer 
of Gladstone, “ to all the traditions of this Parliament 
and to those who, from time to time and from 
generation to generation, have been the leaders of 
the Liberal Party, if we were to show ourselves 
afraid of facing and recognising the new spirit with 
candour and consideration.” 

We now know how these professions have ended. 
They have ended in deportations, ordinances, public 
prosecutions, punitive police, military constabulary, 
and the Public Meetings Act. On the last Budget 
debate this great Liberal minister boldly said that 
he had no apology whatever to offer for the deporta- 
tions in the Punjab and he recommended a p<Jlicy 
of firmness which simply means repression. Now we 
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are quite willing to believe in Mr. Motley’s kindness, 
sympathy, and love of justice, though it may cost 
us a painful mental effort, but when he says his 
anchor still holds, we are bound to remind him that 
his vessel has veered round with the tide. He will 
not probably admit that he has changed his ground, 
but he has certainly changed his front. It is not, 
however, at all difficult to account for this sad 
change in Mr. Morley’s attitude. He has been 
evidently misled by his responsible advisers whose' 
knowledge of the condition of the country is derived 
from secret police reports, and who must have told 
him of widespread setlition and the ininiinence not of 
a mere mutiny but of a revolt against the English rule 
with all its attendant horrors — a rising of the women 
and children against the men. A large section of the 
English Press also sought to create enmitv between 
the two races by stirring up the memojy of the dark, 
days of the Indian Mutiny, stained with so many 
crimes and so much carnage ; and the London Times, 
true to its traditions, recounted the old story with 
embellishments in order to embitter our rulers 
against us. What wonder, then, if that apostle of 
freedom, to whom reasons of State are only the 
tyrant’s plea, has been compelled to yield to the 
pressure put upon him by responsible advisers and 
by the Press. 1 will not say, with th(! Tory Press 
in England, that Mr. Morley has been translated, 
but we arc painfully reminded of Ariel in the hateful 
bondage of Sycorax, The truth is politics, even in 
our day, is like pitch. You cannot touch it 
without being defiled, and the Secretary of State 
might have profited by the w\arning of Comte that 
a philosopher who holds up from his closet lofty 
ideals of conduct should not take an active part in 
the practical administration of a country like India, 
where even a Liberal statesman must frequently stoop 
to ajts which may be reconciled to the official con- 
science but not to the conscience of the plain man. 
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Sir. Morley, I repeat, has fallen under the spell of 
the bureaucracy. We are quite willing to believe 
he means well. Indeed, the India Ofihce, like the 
floor of the House of Commons, is paved with good 
intentions. But under the present system of ad- 
ministration it is impossible for any single man to do 
any real service to us. The Secretary of State has 
to take his facts from the Indian officials, and the 
only public opinion of which he knows anything is 
not the public- opinion in India, but the public 
opinion in England, nourished upon the lies told 
by unscrupulous correspondents which are faithfully 
reproduced in the English Press. 

Mr. Morley recently spoke of the “ enemies of 
England,” but who are these enemies ? Not cer- 
tainly the educated classes who represent the better 
mind of India. 'J’he real enemies of England are 
those Englishmen who lose no opportunity of showing 
their hatred and contempt for the people of this 
country. Elushed with the insolence of a ruling 
caste, they treat them as an inferior race with whom 
friendly or sympathetic relations are impossible. 
The danger of sucli an attitude was clearly discerned 
by Lord Salisbury, who, when he was Secretary 
of State for India, addressed this memorable warning 
to the Cooper’s Hill College students more than 
thirty years ago. 

" No system of government,” he said, “ can be 
permanently safe wJiere there is a feeling of inferiority 
or of mortification affecting the relations between 
the governing and the governed. There is nothing I 
would more earnestly wish to impress upon all who 
leave this country for the purpose of governing India 
than that, if they choose to be so, they are the only 
enemies England has to fear. They are the persons 
who can, if they will, deal a blow of the deadliest 
character at the future rule of England.” Since 
this warning was given, the relations between the two 
classes have grown worse and have given rfee to 
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racial hatred which is sure to cause serious trouble ; 
for, as Mr. Morley said only the other day, bad and 
overbearing manners in India are a political crime. 

The real enemies of England are those who talk 
of the lofty duty of England towards India but 
believe or pretend to believe, that this can only be 
discharged by a foreign bureaucracy and that, in 
the interest of the people themselves, they ought not 
to have any real share in the administration of the 
country. Eor, as the most tender, lofty, cheerful," 
and delicately sober of all moralists, according to 
Mr. Morley, says, “ the usual excuse of those who 
do evil to other people is that their object is to do 
them good.” 

The real enemies of England are those who try 
to stir up racial hatred in the press by the most un- 
blushing lies, whenever reform is in the air. <■. And 
we deeply regret that at this critical period the 
Government of India should have selected a corre- 
spondent of the Daily Mail to supply them with 
Indian news at an extravagant salary. Who does 
not know the achievements of that paper in all 
parts of the world, — in Africa, in China, and ii\ 
India ? Who does not remember the story of the 
“ coronation ” of Babu Surendranath Bannerjee. 
of the reign of terror established in Eastei n Bengal 
by the “ National Volunteers, ’ the " Barisal Scare ” 
the incipient mutiny, and last, though not least, 
the treasonable incitements of Mr. Keir Hardie 
This is certainly not the way to restore the confi- 
dence of the people who are overcome by a sense of 
utter helplessness and despair, 

Mr. Morley said in his last speech that he could 
not discover what we want our rulers to do which they 
are not slowly and gradually taking steps to ac- 
comph'sh, and seems to think that we were crying for 
the moon. But the National Congress does not surely 
cry for the moon when it asks for the reduction of the 
military expenditure. The National Congress does 
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not surely cry for the moon when it protests against 
degrading Colonial Ordinances and demands for the 
Indian the ordinary rights of British citizenship in 
the Colonies. The National Congress does not surely 
cry for the moon when it seeks the separation of 
Judicial from Executive functions or protests against 
the partition of Bengal. The National Congress 
does not surely cry for the moon when it insists upon 
the extension of primary education or the limitation 
of the revenue on lands which belong to the State. 
The National Congress does not surely cry for the 
moon when it insists upon a truly effective represent- 
ation of the people in the Legislative Councils, or 
upon their representation in the Executive Councils 
of the Viceroy and of the Ctovernors of. Madras and 
of Bombay. 

JVe do not demand the immediate recall of Lord 
Kitchener or the disbandment of the Indian Army. We 
do not demand universal sulTragc. And yet these 
were some of the red herriiigs Mr. Morley dragged 
across the path of hluglish public opinion in his 
Abroath speech. What we do demand is that our 
rulers should introduce reforms which should serve 
as steps towards giving us that self-government which 
is now the aspiration of a people educated for three 
generations in the political ideas of the West. Mr. 
Morley admits that the English are here not for their 
own interest but for the interest of the millions com- 
mitted to their charge. Now, though this assertion 
has an unctuous theological flavour about it, and must 
be taken with a few grains of Kurcutch salt, 1 take 
it no true Englishman will deny that the real object 
of England is to teach India to rule herself. I am con- 
fident that every true Englishman who has an 
inborn sense of freedom and justice) has faith in self- 
government. And 1 can affirm with equal confidence 
that, however beneficent a foreign rule may be, no 
people in whom all manhood has not been Idlled out 
will ever willingly submit for ever to the yoke tBough 
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it may be wreathed with roses. This is a natural 
sentiment which muat commend itself to every true- 
hearted Englishman. The “ brightest jewel in the 
British Crown ” must not be regarded merely as a 
market for British goods or a field for the safe in- 
vestment of British capital or as opening a dignified 
career to “ our boys.” Now, can any one honestly 
say that England has done all that she might 
have done towards accomplishing her mission ? 
Wliat, I ask our rulers, have you done during the 
one-and-half centuries of your stewardship % Given 
increased material prosperity ? Granted ; though 
the people with oriental perversity still continue to 
die of famine. Given us high education ? Granted ; 
though here again in ways peculiar to the East where 
the law of cause and effect does not hold good, that 
education has, according to you, led not to content- 
ment but to disaffection. But if that education, 
as we assert, has with all its faults given you public 
servants as competent and as loyal as their English 
brethren, has not the time come to give the educated 
classes a larger share in the administration of the 
country ? Speaking for myself, 1 cannot conceive 
a severer indictment against British rule than that 
Arve are not yet fit to take our legitimate share in the 
administration of the country. Wc cannot any 
longer be fed with worn out platitudes ; and when Mr. 
Morley deals in them he forgets that we too may claim 
to have kindled our modest rushlights at Burke and 
Mill’s benignant lamps. Wc too know the painful 
journey that lies before us, if we are to be welded 
into the political unity of a nation. Long, long is. 
the way, rugged is the ground, and the weary steps 
must be trodden with bleeding feet, with bleeding 
knees, and with bleeding hearts. But do not, we 
pray you, stand with a drawn sword to impede our 
journey. 

I repeat that we arc not crying for the moon. 
I repfeat, that all we ask is that our country should 
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take her rightful place among the nations under the 
gegis of England. We want in reality and not in 
mere name to be the sons of the Empire. Our 
ambition is to draw closer to England and to be 
absorbed in that greater Britain in which we have 
now no place. The ideal after which we arc striving 
is autonomy within the Empire, and not absolute 
independence. Let England help us in attaining 
our object and her name will continue to shine with 
undimmed glory, even when the New Zealander sits 
on the ruined arches of Westminster Bridge. 

Brother Delegates, a new spirit is abroad in India 
which calls for an improvement in the system of 
goveinment which has now become an anachronism. 
The time that Macaulay foresaw — the most glorious 
day for England — has arrived. Political life is 
stirring in India which must be faced in a con- 
siderate spirit ; but there lias been, as yet, no serious 
attempt to do so by the Government. The result 
is general discontent, which, in the opinion of the 
executive, calls not for reforms but for measures 
of repression. The bureaucrats are certainly wise 
in their generation. They defer all reforms till the 
discontent gathers in volume and leads to seditious 
movements, when they readily seize on them as a 
pretext for repression and for indclinitcly postponing 
any experiment in self-government. The Spanish 
matador, as we all know, maddens the bull with his 
muleta and then plunges his sword into its neck. And 
yet there never was a time when sympathy was more 
needed ; for India is truly’^ a country of many sorrows 
and is stricken sorely by plague and famine. We 
wish to see less and less of the strong hand, and 
more and more of the strong nerve, the strong head, 
and the kind heart. 

Brother Delegates, I will now pass on to a 
question of the gravest importance — I mean the 
threatened schism in the National Congress. Ijb has 
been said that there is a hopeless division ih our 
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ranks and that we have now come to the parting of 
ways. It has been said that we are divided into two 
parties — those who place their faith in constitu- 
tional methods and those who have lost all faith in 
them — and that it is impossible for the two parties 
any longer to act together. Now in a vast orgadi- 
sation like the Indian Congress, which embraces every 
section of the community, differences of opinion must 
be inevitable ; though they cannot be allowed to 
reach a point which would paralyse our action. 
Quarrels when they stop short of this prove not the 
weakness but only the strength of our combination. 
They show the vigour of life and not tlic langour of 
decay. One thing, however, we must not forget. 
We must not forget that the National Congress is 
definitely committed only to constitutiojud methods 
of agitation to which it is fast moored, and if the- new 
party does not approve of such methods and cannot 
work harmoniously with the old, everybody must ad- 
mit it has no place within the pale of the (Jongress. 
Secession, therefore, is the only course o])eu to it. 
But I most fervently hope and trust that nothing of 
the kind will happen, for are we not all soldiers, com- 
rades in arms fighting in the same (;ausc and under 
the same flag marching together to the golden trumpet 
note sounded by Dadabhai Naoroji last year for 
the great battle of Swaraj or Home Buie ? Are we 
not all inspired with the same ideals, the same- 
thoughts, and the same aspirations ? The Con- 
gress exists to draw us together and not to 
divide us. It stands on the old landmarks. 
It stands pledged as ever to the larger employment 
of the people of this country in the public services. 
It stands pledged as ever to our larger representa- 
tion in the Legislative Councils. It stands pledgetl 
as ever to the reduction of the enormous military 
expenditure and to a more equal division of the 
burden between England and India. It stands 
pledged as ever to the limitation of the land revenue. 
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it stands pledged as ever to the separation of 
Executive and Judicial functions. It stands pledged 
as ever to the Swadeshi vow. It stands pledged as 
ever to the reunion of the people of Bengal under 
one administration. And, lastly, it stands pledged 
ever to win gradually for the country by all con- 
stitutional means that autonomy which England has 
so wisely granted to her colonics. 

We all recognise the supreme need of unity 
and of patriotic sacrifice. Wc are all agreed that 
nations are made by themselves. We arc all agreed 
on the necessity of education on Jiational lines and 
the general elevation of the masses so essential to 
( tie attainment of a higher political life. We are 
all agreed on the necessity of industrial develop- 
ment. For even deeper than political reform, 
before mere forms of Clovernment, lies the great 
ipiestion of the industrial regeneration of the 
rountry. Lot us tlien stand fast by the Sivadeshi 
movement, t; moveuumt which is founded not on 
hatred but on love --love of our own country, not 
hatred of the foreigner. Our creed is short and 
consists in the devolojnnent of India, for ourselves ; 
hut Swadeshi within the limits of the law. It is a 
patriotic sentiment which involves no disloyalty. 
We cannot protect our industries by tariff legisla- 
(iou. but wo are delcrmined not. to use foreign goods 
as far as practicable. The Anglo-Indian community, 
however, have taken fright at this movement and 
(he Government too have been in some measure 
infected by it. They draw a sharp distinction 
between Swadeshi and boycott ; but unless boycott is 
accompanied by violence is there any real difference 
between the two ? When there is so much in 
common 1 see no reason whatever why we should 
not still be able to work in harmony. A house 
divided against itself cannot stand, and wc must be 
on our guard against the deadly peril of disunion. 
The race may not always be to the swift nor the 
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battle to the strong, but depend upon it, without 
patient discipline and self-control, without courage 
and determination, without a sense of loyalty, of 
order, and of duty our enterprise is bound to fail. 
I am also painfully compelled to say, that unless 
wiser counsels prevail, there is bound to be a cleav- 
age when we must part company and the Congress 
nfust be left free to follow the path of constitu- 
tional agitation marked out by its founders — the 
only path which promises a successful issue. 

The new party seems to have persuaded itself 
that it is hopeless to expect any concessions from our 
rulers and that political agitation on the lines of the 
National Congress is a delusion and a snare. Th(* 
true bureaucrat, it says, does not appreciate moder- 
ation and always treats the constitutional reformer 
with secret contempt. Like the Sinn Fein party in 
Ireland, it has lost all faith in constitutional move- 
ments, though it must bo said to its credit that it has 
also no faith in physical force ; nor does it advise the 
people not to pay taxes with the object of embarrass- 
ing the Government. All its hopes ai’e centred in 
passive resistance of a most comprehensive kind, 
derived, I presume, from the modern history of 
Himgary, the pacific boycott of all things English. 
If I imderstand its programme aright, we must refus<; 
to serve Government in any capacity either as paid 
servants or as members of Legislative Councils, 
Local Boards or Municipalities. British Courts of 
Justice too should be placed under a ban and arbi- 
trators substituted for them — a proposal, by the 
way, which shows that the agitation is not the 
work of hungry lawyers. All schools and colleges 
maintained by the Government should also be boy- 
cotted. In a word, we must get rid of our habit of 
leamng on the Government and create in its place a 
habit of thinking and acting as if the Government 
were sot. AH this, however, is to be effected not by 
physical force but by social pressure ; for there has 
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as yet arisen no party to counsel violence or any 
other breach of the law. 

Now it seems to me, to put it mildly, that this is a 
counsel of despair which may appeal to “ the im- 
patient idealist,” but which is foredoomed to failure. 
I ^peak not in anger but in sorrow, for it is quite 
possible to sympathise with this new phase of patriot- 
ism, this yearning for an unattainable ideal with 
which the rising generation seems to be smitten. 
But we must look facts in the face. We must re- 
cognise them loyally, and if it is true that no man is 
ever good for much who has not in his youth been 
swept off his feet by fiery eixthusiasm, it is equally 
true youthful enthusiasm needs the bit and the 
bridle. 

You forget that rashness is not courage. 
You. forget that hasty maxims drawn from the 
history of other nations and other times are 
<‘xtrcmely dangerous, as the conditions are never 
the same, and action w'hich produces a certain result 
in one country at one time may lead to a directly 
opposite result iu another countiy and at another 
time. You forget that there is no doctrine so 
universal and <,‘omprehensive that you arc bound 
to act upon it at all hazards. You forget, it may 
be a cynical remark, but it is })erfectly true, that 
though a martyr may be woi’shipped for his sujffer- 
ings and his sacrifices, he is not always coimteil 
among the wisest of men and his example is more 
frequently admired than followed. 1 need not go 
far afield to seek for illustrations. You pride your- 
selves on the idea that you alone have the courage 
of your convictions and that the Moderate party are 
disloyal to their country and would betray her with 
a kiss. But you forget that there is a faith, and, 
perhaps, as has been rightly said, a deeper faith 
which knows how to stand still and wait patiently 
till the fruit is ripe and may bo gathered wi^out 
violence. Your aims may be generous but do* not. 
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I pray you, drag the country into perils which you 
do not foresee but which are sure to follow on your 
methods. The millennium surely will not arrive 
when all Government colleges and schools are 
closed, when all Municipal and District Boards are 
abolished, and elected members refuse to sit ‘in 
the Legislative Councils of the Empire. Petulance 
is not manliness. 

Of one thing I am sure. Mere rant, however 
full of fire, will not help us. WEM^sse want is leader- 
ship and discipline. What we want is earnest 
work in co-operation with the Government, if 
possible, but in any case in conformity with moral 
and constitutional methods. Temporary failures 
must not discourage us. Hopes deferred must not 
sicken us. We must pursue our course with that 
courage which iiispires the soldier in a forlorn hope 
with a heart for any fate, conscious of our integrity 
and conscious of the nobleness of our cause. I 
implore you not to persevere in your present course 
Do not be beguiled by mere phantoms. You 
cannot put an end to British rule by boycotting 
the adrainistratio]!. Your only chance under the 
present circumstances of gaining your object lies 
in co-operation with the Government in every 
measure which is likely to hasten our political 
emancipation; and if you really want self-govern- 
ment, you must show that you are fit for sucli 
responsibility. Then and then only will the English 
retire from India, their task completely accom- 
plished, and their duty done. 

But suppose your movement is successful and 
the English retire from the country, leaving the 
people to themselves. Imagine the chaos and dis- 
order into which the whole country would be 
immediately plunged. I really cannot — I hope to be 
forgiven for this rcma’'k — take the members of the 
new ^rarty seriously. I believe they are at present 
only in a sulky mood, because constitutional and 
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peaceful methods have failed. They say that the 
Nation&l Congress has been for years only plough- 
ing the sands of the sea-shore, that all prospects of 
reasonable concessions are more and more receding 
into the distance, and that we are deluding ourselves 
and our countrymen in persevering in our mendicant 
policy. Arguments, they say, are of no avail nor 
supplications however humble. They are always 
met by insult and by contempt. Now I venture 
to think that this mood betrays an impatience which 
the history of every reform shows to be in the highest 
degree unreasonable — a sullen and angry mood which 
may readily slide into a temper which would furnish 
our opponents with the plea that the pubhc tran- 
quilhty can only be secured by repression. You may 
deny it, but I fear you are in danger of slowly 
but surely drifting into treason. 

Do not, I beseech you, play the game of our 
enemies but be staunch to the Congress as ever and 
abide by the principles, and follow the chart laid 
down by its founders. Do you believe that we do 
not feel as strongly as you do the disabilities under 
which we labour 1 Do you believe that we do 
not feel as strongly as you do our exclusion from 
our legitimate share in the administration of the 
country ? Do you believe that we do not feel 
as strongly as you do the economic drain which is 
impoverishing the country ? Do you believe that 
we do not feel as strongly as you do the burden 
of the military expenditure which arrests all pro- 
gress ? Do you believe that we are not as deter- 
mined as you are to work out our pohtical emanci- 
pation ? 

Now I ask you seriously, if it w'ould not be mad- 
ness to give up constitutional agitation either here 
or in England, especially in England, where public 
opinion, not of the classes but of the great demo- 
cracy, is now the dominating factor in politics. L'do 
not invite you to supplicate with bated breath and 
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whispering humbleness, but to demand of a nation, 
jealous of its honour, a fulfilment of the pledges 
which have been repeatedly given to us. What 
lies in our way is the utter ignorance of the English 
people about us. They have been led to believe that 
the administration of India is perfect ; but if they 
were made acquainted with the real condition of the 
country, at the present day, I am sure they would 
gladly support such reforms as we demand, though 
we must be prepared for the opposition of those 
whose vested interests might be imperilled by 
any reform. We must, therefore, try to educate 
English public opinion. And that public opinion, when 
well informed and not warped by hes, is sure to be 
essentially just. It is only by enlisting such opinion 
on our side that we can hope to achieve our objects. 
We must, therefore, endeavour to place ouf views 
before the people of England by every means in our 
power, by active agitation on the platform and in the 
Press, ilemeraber that wc have very powerful 
enemies, who try their best to mislead the nation, 
and we can only hope to meet them by creating a 
powerful body of opinion, in our favour, among the 
people who have been so recently emancipated and 
whose sympathy must always be with those Avho are 
claiming only the ordinary rights of British citizen- 
ship. This task is now discharged by the British 
Committee in London, whose services, however, have 
not received that recognition or support, which is 
undoubtedly due to them. Our friends in England 
have been unremitting in their exertions, and if wc 
have escaped more rigorous repressive measures, we 
owe it to them and to them alone. They have not 
only laboured hard to promote our welfare but I am 
not using the language of exaggeration when I say 
they have also poured out their money like water ii^ 
our cause. 

• I do not deny that we must rely on our own right 
hands to build up our national strength ; but the only 
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power that can control the bureaucracy now is to be 
found in England. Depend upon it, political agita- 
tion in England is not a mere waste of energy and of 
money. It is sure to improve the system of ad- 
ministration and to galvanize it into new life. 
Measures like free primary education, for instance, 
will appeal readily to the sympathies of the English 
people and will be forced on the bureaucracy, 
who, if left to themselves, would put it off inde- 
finitely ; for they have studied one art in perfection, 
the art of writing minutes and of not doing anything. 
Then, again the exposure of official wrong-doing is 
sure to have a sobering effect on the bureaucracy. 
Agitation, therefore, in England must be carried on 
actively and persistently, not apathetically or inter- 
mittently, and I would specially recommend this 
question to the attention of the Congress. But we 
must work with courage and determination, without 
expecting immediate results and confidently leave 
the issue to time. Above all, we must try to win 
back the confidence of the English nation which has 
been fed with the lies and calumnies industriously 
spread by 1 hose who hate the people and would keep 
them in a state of perpetual subjection. These are the 
men who led Mr. Moiiey and the Indian Government 
to believe that there was real clanger of a confiagra- 
tion, which, we know, never had any existence except 
in their own inventive minds. These are the men 
who have deterred a Liberal Government from 
making any substantial concessions. These are the 
men who have induced the English people to distrust 
not only our loyalty but also oui- competency to 
manage our own affairs. 

1 repeat that though our progress may be slow. 
We must not lose heart ; no, not even if the dial is 
set back ; for such things are inevitable in the course 
of human affairs. But depend upon it, unless 
history is a record of lies, Englishmen lo'm freedoln 
as their most cherished possession ; but do not for- 
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get that the freedom they love is freedom broadening 
slowly from precedent to precedent. I repeat that 
our object can be achieved only by constitutional 
agitation and not by leaving Government severely 
alone. Visions may be sublime but they are not real ; 
and a universal boycott, which would make adndnis- 
tration impossible, seems to be the figment of a 
disordered imagination. Privileges have to be man- 
fully fought for and it would be puerile to turn away 
from the struggle, simply because our first attempts 
are not crowned by immediate tangible results. For 
my part, I have never despaired, and I refuse to des- 
pair. And I call upon you to fight for your rights 
resolved not to be beaten, and you will not be beaten. 
To doubt it is to doubt the justice of our cause. To 
doubt it is to doubt our courage and the strength of 
our combination. To doubt it is to doubt the honesty 
and sincerity of a great peojile who are bound by 
every obligation of duty to redeem their pledges. 
To doubt it is to doubt the irresistible force of moral 
power in the affairs of nations. We may be balfied 
for a time, our efforts may be abortive, but I have 
faith in the justice of our cau.se, faith in your patriot- 
ism, faith in the English nation, and faith in the glean- 
ing sword and the uplifted hand of the avenging 
angel. Let us then work not in sorrow, not in des- 
pondency, but in joyful assurance and in the sure 
trust that our cause shall triumph and our country 
shall yet take her rightful place in the federation of 
the Empire. 

Brother Delegates, I have done. But I cannot 
resume my seat without referring to the tragic 
occurrence in Bengal on Monday last. W e are not yet 
here at Surat in full possession of the facts, but if, 
as the short telegraphic accounts seem to suggest, the 
culprits were really some Bengali lads and the crime 
was inspired by political motives, this assembly can- 
neflt too strongly condemn the deed or denounce the 
perpetrators of this dastardly outrage. I cannot con- 



ceive of anything more fatal to hur aims or more 
disgraceful to the nation. And in the name of an 
indignant Congress whose dearest objects they have 
imperilled, in the name of an insulted nation whose 
fair fame they have sullied, 1 denounce the per- 
petrators of this awful crime. 



PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, MADRAS 
CONGRESS. 


PresidetUial Address at the 2Uk Indian National 

Congress held at Madras in December, 1908. 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, — The 
fears which for months haunted the minds of some 
of us have proved groundless. The genial predic- 
tions of our enemies so confidently made have 
also been falsified. For the Indian National Con- 
gress is not dead, nor has Surat been its gra'Ve. It 
has been more than once doomed to death but. 
rely upon it, it bears a charmed life and is fated 
not to die. It is true a few men have left us, but the 
Congress is as vigorous as ever. We have now closed 
up our ranks, and though some of us clung convulsive- 
ly to the hope that those who have now deliberately 
committed political suicide would still continue to 
fight the good fight and keep the faith, they soon 
found out their mistake. There can be no reconcili- 
ation with the irreconcilable. 

The first ominous sign of a movement which has 
since unmasked itself appeared in the Benares 
Congress in December, 1905, after the reactionary 
policy of Lord Curzon had culminated in the partition 
of Bengal. It was at Benares that the boycott of 
English goods which had been started in Bengal by 
way of protest against the partition of the province 
was declared to be legitimate, not however without 
some opposition from those who thought that 
such a step might ultimately end in active hostility 
to ‘the Government. The new movement started m 
1905 reached its second stage in Calcutta, where there 
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was a stormy session, and an open rapture was 
averted only by the tact and authority of Mr. 
Dadabhai Naoroji. By that time the new party, 
who made no secret of their contempt for the 
Moderates, had sketched out a comprehensive policy 
of* passive resistance modelled on the Irish Sinn 
Fein. They insisted on a boycott not only of 
English goods but of the English Government itself, 
though their policy was veiled under the name of 
self-help and self-reliance. The relations between 
the two parties thus became strained almost to the 
breaking point in 1906 , and the struggle had reached 
a still more menacing stage before we met at Surat 
last year, when the session had to be suspended 
amid tumultuous and unedifying scenes. And 
why ? — ^simpIy because the Congress refused to be 
dragged from its old moorings by the new currents 
which had been set in motion. Our National Con- 
gress has, I need hardly remind you, from the very 
beginning strictly adhered to constitutional methods 
of agitation and has never encouraged disloyalty of 
any sort or kind. It is true, like all other institutions, 
it has passed through the inevitable process of evolu- 
tion, but it has never, never faltered in its loyal devo- 
tion to the Empire. And at Surat it remained firm 
to its creed and refused to purchase unity at the price 
of principle and of loyalty. 

Now, I will not wander into the boundless realm 
of the might-have-been but will only say this : Those 
who have gone out of us were never of us, for if they 
had been of us they would no doubt have continued 
with us. Our paths now lie wide apart, and a yawn- 
ing gulf separates us. It is, however, permissible 
to us still to hope that these wayward wanderers, if 
I may say so without offence, may yet come back to 
us and be ours again, joining hands and hearts with 
us and fighting under the old bamrer — that banner 
to which we have always been true, and by which 
w’^e have again solemnly pledged ourselves to stand, 
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never again to part. But we will not, we cannot, we 
dare not extend the hand of fellowship to them so long 
as they persist in their present policy. 

Wcihave been charged with having imposed a 
new constitution without a mandate from the Con- 
gress, but I can hardly believe that our accusers 
are serious. In the first place, I would remind 
them that there is no question whatever of compul- 
sion or of a brand new constitution. The constitu- 
tion is not brand new nor is anybody compelled 
to accept it. In the next place, is it not the 
idlest pedantry to say that the convention which 
we were driven to summon at Surat when the 
regular machinery broke down — a convention at 
which over eight hundred delegates were present — 
had no authority at all to act in the unforeseen 
emergency which had arisen 1 If we were always 
obliged to move only in the beaten path, we could 
not move at all. “ In a wilderness,” said Maynard 
on an historical occasion, “ a man should take the 
track which will carry him home and should not 
stand crying ‘Where is the King’s highway ? I 
walk nowhere but on the King’s highway.’ ” There 
are also other precedents familiar to every student 
of history. But what is the use of speaking of pre- 
cedents or of history or of the counsels of common 
sense to those who, for their own purposes, are deter- 
mined to belittle the Indian National Congress ? 

Brother Delegates, I must confess it was not 
without considerable misgiving that I accepted the 
invitation of the Reception Committee to preside 
at the present session as I was then inclined in com- 
mon with most of my countrymen to take a very 
gloomy view of our position and prospects. For 
if the situation last year was full of grave anxiety, 
the year which is just closing was marked by still more 
sinister omens. I am not, I trust, a pessimist ; 
but a.succession of repressive laws and deportations 
under a lawless law will sap even the most robust 
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optimism. In the course of the last few days', how- 
ever, the condition of things has entirely changed, 
and the clouds which darkened the political sky 
and which we watched so long with fear and trem- 
bling are now dissolving in rain. 

• “ The clouds you so much dread 

Are big with mercy and shall break 
In blessings on your head.” 

They are now breaking in blessings over your 
heads, slaking the parched and thirsty earth. English 
statesmanship which, as Lord Morley justly boasted, 
has never yet failed in any part of the world, has 
risen to its fullest height at this critical time, and has 
seized the golden moment, for it knows the season 
when to take occasion by the hand, not to suppress 
but to guide the new spirit which England has created 
in India. To have dropped the policy of conciliation 
at the present moment would have been a sign not of 
strength but of weakness ; for in justice alone lies the 
strength of rulers — ^justice which owes no account 
to the little prudences of the hour. And English 
statesmanship has dared to be just, because England 
has a national conscience. It has dared to be just 
because it knows no fear. It has dared to be just 
because it has no real faith in the cult of canteen 
ballads — the tinsel imperialism, which tells us that 
the white man was created only to bear the burden 
of the brown. 

The reforms which have now been announced 
were foreshadow- ed in the King-Emperor’s message 
which came to cheer us in our hour of deepest gloom 
and dejection, of affliction and of shame. It was truly 
a message of peace and good will, full of the. most 
kindly, most sympathetic, most friendly feelings 
towards his Indian subjects breathing the same 
noble sentiments which inspired the Proclamation 
of Queen Victoria. It has been said that the mani- 
festo is spiritless and rather superfluous. It was 
not, I make bold to assert, spiritless nor superfluotxs. 
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It was not spiritless, because it solemnly reaffirmed 
the great Charter of 1858. It was not superfluous 
because it distinctly announced a policy of progres- 
sive development in the direction of self-government. 

The language of the Queen’s Proclamatioh, the 
keynote of which was the equality of races, was 
perhaps equally plain on one point. But can any 
one truthfully assert that it received a generous 
interpretation in practice ? Did not a brilliant 
Viceroy attempt to explain it away in a famous 
speech and deliberately lay down the policy of ex- 
cluding Indians from the higher branches of the 
service ? The National Congress protested against 
this policy, but Lord Curzon would not pay the slight- 
est attention to our protest. He would not be Lord 
Curzon, if he did. We have a right to bring against 
His Lordship the same charge that Shylock brought 
against Antonio : — ‘ He hath scorned my nation ’ — a 
nation justly proud of their literature, justly proud 
of their philosophy, and justly proud of their ancient 
civilization. 

We are now. Brother Delegates, on the threshold 
of a now ora. An important chapter has been opened 
in the history of the relations between Great Britain 
and India — a chapter of constitutional reform which 
promises to unite the two countries together in closer 
bonds than ever. A fair share in the government 
of our own coimtry has now been given to us. The 
problem of reconciling order with progress, efficient 
administration with the satisfaction of aspirations 
encouraged by our rulers themselves, which timid 
people thought was insoluble, has at last been solved. 
The people of India will now be associated with the 
Government in the daily and hourly administration of 
their affairs. A great step forward has thus been 
taken in the grant of representative government for 
which the Congress had been crying for years. 

. One of the leading features of the proposed re- 
forms which are all based upon a progressive policy 
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is the extension of local self-government, perhaps 
the most potent instrument of pohtical education. 
This is not entirely a new departure, but the policy 
with which the honoured name of Lord Ripon will 
always be associated never had a fair trial. A 
sihgle-minded English nobleman of the best type. 
Lord Ripon believed that righteousness exalteth 
a nation. He believed that a nation hke an indivi- 
dual has a conscience, and that England’s duty 
to India would be discharged only by making the 
people gradually fit for self-government. The develop- 
ment of local self-government was, therefore, one of 
the objects nearest to his heart. But who does not 
Icnow the fate of the measures introduced by him ? 
Who does not remember the angry controversy 
which surged round Lord Ripon ’s administration ? 
Wh© docs not remember the threats of a white 
mutiny ? Who does not remember the open insults 
to the Queen’s representative ? It was not the 
Ilbert Bill, Brother Delegates, which convulsed the 
Anglo-Indian world but Lord Ripon’s attempt to 
give the local representative councils some actual 
share in the government of their district. And it 
was certainly not his lordship’s fault if the reforms 
proposed by him proved a mere Barmecide feast. 

But we are no longer going to be fed on illusions. 
Henceforth we shall have an effective voice in direct- 
ing the policy of the Government in the administra- 
tion of the country. Henceforth we shall be able 
to initiate discussion on all questions of public im- 
portance, and to pass resolutions w^hich, though 
they may not be binding upon the Government, 
are sure to receive attention. Indian members will 
also be admitted to the Executive Councils. The 
debate on the Budget again will be a real debate and 
not a mere academic discussion, while the right of 
interpellation will be considerably widened. Hence- 
forth too the executive will not be able to control all 
provincial legislation. In a word, we shall now have 
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something like a constitutional government in the 
place of an autocratic and irresponsible adminis- 
tration. Lord Morley has also promised, not 
obscurely, that the Bombay and Madras system will 
be introduced into the larger sister provinces. And 
if the principle of dispensing with an official majority 
has not been for the present extended to the Imperial 
Council, we have no doubt its apphcation will not 
long be withheld, if the result of the experiment in 
the Provincial Councils proves satisfactory. 

The reform scheme has no doubt been very care- 
fully thought out, but it is impossible to say that it is 
not susceptible of improvement. And it is quite 
open to you to suggest such alterations as would 
facilitate its practical working, and I am sure any 
reasonable representations made by you will receive 
every attention from the authorities. 1 would there- 
fore invite your attention to the best method of 
securing the proper representation of the people in the 
Legislative Councils, and in this connection I would 
ask you to consider the cpicstion of the constitution 
of the electoral colleges. It would also be for you to 
consider whether the appointment at least of one 
Indian member to the Executive Councils should not 
be guaranteed by Statute, instead of being left to the 
pleasure of the Secretary of State for India for the 
time being. We cannot always have a Morley at the 
helm in England, nor a Minto at the head of the 
administration in India. 

Brother Delegates, we do not know what the 
future destiny of India may be. We can see only as 
through a glass darkly. But of this I am assured, 
that on our genuine co-operation with the British 
Government depend our future process and the 
development of a fuller social and political life. Of 
this also I am assured that the future of the country 
is now in a large measure in our own hands. And 
we owp it to ourselves, we owe it to the Government 
which have generously recognised the justice of 
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many of our claims, to show that we are deserving 
of the confidence of our rulers. And, above all, we 
owe it to our countrymen to give that generous 
support to the Government which can alone promote 
their happiness and lead to further reforms. If we 
ate apathetic or do not wisely exercise the privileges 
now given to us, we shall show to the world that we 
arc unfit for the duties and responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. The fault will be ours — ours too the humiliation 
and the disgrace. Remember that our enemies will 
always be on the watch, and if we fail to discharge our 
duties properly, the fate of the country will be sealed. 
Speaking for myself, I have no such craven fears. 
1 am confident that we shall all loyally co-operate 
with the Government in promoting the welfare of the 
country. And 1 am equally confident that such 
co-operation will strengthen existing authority and 
impart to the administration an efficiency which a 
foreign bureaucracy with the best intentions can 
never hope to attain. 

To the impatient reformer who thinks that the 
proposed measures are in some respects inadequate 
my answer is, that to disdain anything short 
of an organic change in institutions is nothing 
short of political madness. Remember there is 
no finality in politics, and the most ardent 
patriot must see the wisdom of accepting reforms, 
which if they give satisfactory results are sure 
to lead up to larger reforms. Of one thing I am 
certain. The nation as a whole will accept these 
reforms not in a spirit of carping criticism, but with 
the deepest gratitude. 

And this reminds me that we cannot be too 
thankful to Lord Minto, who has displayed a rare 
courage and firmness in tr 3 dng times and has steadily 
refused, though determined to put down lawlessness, 
to follow the unwise policy of his predecessor, which 
has given rise to all those troubles he is meeting so 
manfully. 
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Lord Curzon seems to think that he has seized 
the full meaning of the new movement. In his 
lordship’s opinion, and we know that what Lord 
Curzon asserts even once must be true, the whole 
of the unrest is due to the study of Mill on Liberty 
and Burke on the French Revolution. Lord Curzbn 
also speaks of the victory of Japan over Russia and 
the whispering galleries of the East, and protests 
against the notion that the readjustment of the boun- 
daries of Bengal — his euphemism for the partition of 
the province — has in any way contributed to the 
ferment. Now I confess I cannot speak with the 
authority of Lord Curzon ; for 1 know of no calculus 
which can integrate the minute but powerful forces 
which are stirring in the hearts of New India. But 1 
may remind you that the history of the unrest was 
sketched by a master hand only the other day in 
England, and 1 am not presumptuous enough to think 
that I can improve on the picture drawn by Mr. 
Gokhale. I will only venture to add that acquittals 
or very light sentences in some criminal cases in 
which the accused belonged to the governing race 
have contributed not a little to the general discontent. 
Another potent cause which many thoughtful English- 
men have noticed with deep regret is the insolenc(‘ 
and the overbearing language of some members of 
the ruling class. Of course, we do not, for obivous 
reasons, expect to find in the manners of every 
Englishman in this country the repose which stamps 
the caste of Vere de Vere, but aggressive rudeness 
in language and behaviour might easily be avoided. 

By one of those strange ironies of fate, so com- 
mon in political history. Lord Minto was called upon 
to face the unhappy consequences of Lord Curzon’ s 
policy. He felt himself compelled owing to the 
growing discontent to enact repressive laws to 
restrain freedom of speech and of public meetings. 
But SiS aU experience tells us, secret crime invariably 
dogs the footsteps of coercion. That which has 
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happened in every other country happened in India, 
— ^scontent was driven beneath the surface. The 
effect of repression on those who were too yomig to 
be wise, too impulsive to bo rational, has been simply 
disastrous. Some of them who at first refused to 
me*ddle with Caesar or with the things that belonged 
to Caesar and said they would obey him in his place, 
began to dally with treason and were not long in 
embracing it ; for the first false step in all such 
cases generally leads by a tragic necessity to that 
easy descent with which we arc all familiar. But 
the number of such persons was very small, 
infinitesimally small. And Mr. Tilak, for many 
years the central figure in the new movement in 
which he played a notable part, shall be my witness. 
That gentleman very candidly told an Englishman 
who tiras travelling in this country last year, “ Cer- 
tainly, there is a very small party which talks about 
abolishing British rule at once and completely ; 
that does not concern us ; it is much too far in the 
future. Unorganised, disarmed, and still disunited 
we should not have a chance of shaldng the British 
suzerainty.” It cannot certainly be shaken by a 
little picric acid and a few flasks of gunpowder. 

And this leads me to remark that we have been 
charged with having maintained an ignoble silence in 
this time of crisis. Our first answer to this indict- 
ment is that we have not been silent. Our second 
answer is, that we have no faith in mere protesta- 
tions of loyalty which must be superfluous. When 
certain British subjects in the Cape told Lord Milner 
that they were loyal to the Crown, his lordship replied, 
“ Loyal, of course you are loyal, it would be monstrous, 
if you were not.” Let us free our minds of cant, 
of “ nonsense talk ” to use the language of the 
Maharaja of Benares, a phrase which, I beheve is 
destined to be historical. What, I ask, would an 
Englishman say if he was asked to join in a loyal 
demonstration, — what would be his feeling ? Would 
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he not treat the invitation as an insult ? As I 
said only the other day from my place in the 
Viceregal Council, we must be mad if we were 
really disloyal. But we disdain all spurious loyalty. 
We are not Pharisees. We do not wear our 
loyalty on our sleeves, for it is above all suspi- 
cion. To doubt our loyalty is to doubt our sanity. 
We condemn from the bottom of our hearts all 
seditious movements and we condemn anarchism 
most ; because it is opposed to the laws of God as well 
as of man. But with the reforms in the adminis- 
tration, we are confident that sedition will wear itself 
out. Anarchism sometimes dies hard. But it 
will die, it is bound to die in Hindusthan, because 
it is in opposition to the best traditions of our race. 
Anarchism, I repeat, is bound to die, because it is in 
opposition to all those precepts of pity and of*- com- 
passion for the lowest of God’s creatures, which are 
our great, our priceless heritage, and which have 
raised man from a brute, to a height a little lower 
than the angels. 

A season of universal rejoicing is not the time 
to make unfriendly criticisms on the action of the 
Government in enacting repressive laws, and I hope 
and trust that the memory of these drastic measures 
will now be buried in oblivion in the same grave with 
the misdeeds of a few misguided political fanatics. 
We must also remember that though the Government 
have been armed with some new weapons, they 
have been rarely used. Thus the Public Meetings 
Act was put into force only in one district and that 
only for one year. The Press Act again has been 
called in aid only in three cases. Speaking for 
myself, I am not enamoured of a measure which is 
a serious menace to the freedom of the Press. But 
in fairness to the Government we should remember 
that in the present state of the country a temporary 
nfie*^ure of the kind was perhaps necessary. The 
distinction between the approval of a recent crime 
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and the discussion of an abstract proposition, like the 
morality of the action of Harmddius and Aristogiton, 
is always very fine ; but those who engage in such 
discussions in times of public excitement should 
know that they can only do so at their peril. I 
trust, however, that when the present excitement 
subsides, prosecutions for seditious writings or 
speeches will be very rare. Incitements to violence 
must be punished and organised lawlessness must be 
put down with a strong hand. But history shows 
that you cannot prevent the spread of opinions, 
however mischievous, by sending the speaker or 
writer to gaol ; for you cannot imprison the mind. 
Outrages, and direct incitements to outrages, must, 
I repeat, be punished and punished severely. But 
argument can only be met by argument. Coercion 
and ev-en the appearance of coercion tend to create 
only distrust and suspicion. We all know the story 
of J upiter and the rustic who listened with attention 
as long as the god tried to convince bun by argument, 
but when, on his happening to hint a doubt, Jupiter 
threatened him with his thunder, said, “ Now I 
know that you are wrong, Jupiter, for you never ap- 
peal to your thunder when you are right.” 

And this brings me to the numerous prosecutions 
for sedition during the course of the year. There have 
been altogether, I believe, about twenty prosecutions 
and as many convictions. A prosecution for sedi- 
tion, however, ought not to be started merely be- 
cause a conviction is certain ; for in moments of 
political passion when feeling rims liigh, an editor or 
speaker who is convicted of sedition, however 
rightly, is sure to be regarded by a section of the 
people as a martyr. And we do not want any fresh 
additions to the new Indian hagiology. The roll is 
already long enough. “ He has set his heart upon 
being a martyr,” said William the Third of an 
acrimonious Jacobite, “ and I have set mine on 
^sappointing him.” Lord Macaulay contrasts the 
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policy of William tiie Third with that of his father- 
in-law, who refused ' to remit a cruel sentence of 
flogging passed upon a clergyman, saying “ Mr. 
Johnson has the spirit of a martyr, and it is fit that 
he should be one.” “ These two speeches,” observes 
the historian, “ would alone suffice to explain- the 
widely different fates of the two princes.” I am, 
I know, stating a mere commonplace fit to adorn 
copy books, when I say, that criticism, however 
trenchant or drastic, cannot do much harm, so long 
as the administration is in a sound condition. It ' 
sure to come to naught ; for it must always be power- 
less against the innate conservatism of a settled and 
civilized society. The true secret of the power of 
agitators is, as Macaulay pointed out long ago, the 
obstinacy of the rulers. A liberal government 
always makes a moderate people ; and this is'os true 
of the East as of the West. 

It has been said by a well-known writer on 
constitutional law that the legal definition of a 
seditious libel might, if rigidly interpreted, put down 
all prevailing forms of political agitation. But a 
jury are not bound by a too strict interpretation of 
law, and a man, therefore, may publish anything in 
England, which twelve of his countrymen think is 
not blamable. In India, where in trials for sedition, 
the safeguard of a jury composed of the country- 
men of the accused is wanting, a prosecution can 
only be justified, when the public peace is imperilled 
by wild writings or speeches. As the Court of Direc- 
tors said, not only should justice be done, but people 
should be made to see that justice is being done. 
When, however, an Indian is convicted of a political 
offence I do not know of any glasses which will make 
his friends see that justice has been done. 

However this may be, the severity of the sen- 
tences in many cases has undoubtedly called forth 
very strong comments even from those who have no 
sympathy whatever with seditious utterances. Brax- 
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field was not a model judge. But no candid man can 
deny that the convention which sat in Edinburgh 
towards the end of the 18th century actually aimed 
at revolution. It was only the harsh sentences 
that sank deep into the minds of the Scottish people, 
whdSe feelings found expression half a century 
afterwards in the Martyrs’ Memorial on Cotton Hill. 
Now the East may be the East, and the West 
may be the West, as the uncrowned Poet Laureate 
of the new imperialism assures us. But the propriety 
of a sentence is not a question of latitude and 
longitude. It is also permissible to doubt whether 
a system which places political offenders on a 
level with ordinary criminals is absolutely perfect. 
They should at least be spared the humiliation of 
herding with felons. 

Would it be too presumptuous to hope that if 
everything goes on well and the country settles 
down, as it must in a short time, a general amnesty 
will be granted to all political offenders and that 
those who have been deported will be restored to 
their homes ? Would it again be too presumptuous 
to hope that the partition of Bengal will be modi- 
fied ? A more unpopular measure was never passed 
by the Government. Our grievance may be a mere 
sentimental grievance, but a sentimental grievance 
really means a grievance that is felt. The wound 
which was inflicted in 1905 will never heal, and it 
would be lamentable, if the success of Lord Morley’s 
liberal policy was jeopardised in the slightest degree 
by his failure to undo a grave administrative 
error — the greatest blunder, according to Lord 
McDonnell, ever made in India, I have pleaded 
more than once for the modification of the parti- 
tion, and have no desire on the present occasion 
to repeat myself. But this, I am bound to say, 
even the liberal concessions now made may, in 
some measure, lose their savour, if this great 
s^dministrative blunder is long allowed to remain 
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unredressed. The partition may be a settled fact, 
but it is still an unsettled question. 

I find I must stop. I should have liked to say 
a few words on the rapid and appalling growth of 
military expenditure and the recent addition of an 
annual burden of forty-five lacs of rupees ag&inst 
which Lord Minto and his Council, always watch- 
ful of the interests of the Indian tax-payer, have 
entered a strong protest. I should have also liked 
to say something on the delay in carrying out th?, 
solemn promise made nearly two years ago, that 
primary education shall be free and judicial hinctions 
separated from the executive. I should have also 
liked to make a few remarks on the high mortality 
from plague and malaria, on the Universities Act 
and Regulations which many people fear are likely to 
hinder the growth of high education in this c'ountry. 
But I feel, I cannot detain you much longer. 

I cannot, however, conclude without referring 
to the very severe loss which the Indian Nationai 
Congress has sustained in the death of Mr. Ananda 
Charlu. India was still mourning the loss of her 
foremost lawyer, when our friend followed Sir Bhash- 
yam Ayyangar to the grave. A distinguished scholar 
and a great lawyer, Mr. Charlu will perhaps be best 
remembered as one of the pioneers of the Congress 
movement. Behind a playful humour, there was in 
him a singleness of purpose, a devotion to duty, and an 
independence of character, which made him a most 
prominent figure in the public life not only of Madras 
but of the whole country. He has been taken away 
from us at a most critical moment when more than 
ever his wisdom and experience would have helped us 
in our deliberations. But as I have said more than 
once men like Mr. Ananda Charlu do not really die. 
Mourn not therefore, nor lament it, 

That the world outlives their life ; 

Voice and vision yet they give us. 

Making strong our hands for strife. 
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It only remains for me now to thank you for the 
honour which you have conferred upon me. Believe 
me 1 am not using merely an idle phrase when I say 
that 1 am proud of the distinction ; and I am especial- 
ly proud of my good fortune in being privileged to 
preside at this meeting, as the present year will be a 
memorable year in the history of the country. But 
those who succeed me will, I will make bold to say, 
be still more fortunate. For they will, 1 hope, at no 
distant date be able to congratulate the country 
on a substantial reduction in the military expenditure 
and a more equitable division of the burden. They 
will also, 1 hope, be able to point to the steady sub- 
stitution of Indian for European agency in the 
public service, to the wider and wider diffusion of 
primary education, to more and more improved 
sanitation, to a larger and larger reduction of the 
land revenue, and the ultimate repeal of the tax on 
salt which is still a heavy load on the poor. They 
will also, I hope, be able to tell the assembled dele- 
gates how the success of the experiment which is 
now going to be made has encouraged the Govern- 
ment to give the people a larger and larger control 
over the financial and executive administration of 
the country. They will also, I hope, be able to tell 
their audience how the Indian is no longer treated 
as an undesirable alien in any part of the Empire, 
and how the bar-sinister has been completely wiped 
out. They will also be able to congratulate the 
country on the repeal of Ilegulation III of 1818, a 
barbarous relic from the past — an unweeded rem- 
nant which ought to have been extirpated long ago. 
They will also, I hope, be able to point with pride to 
social and material progress, to the growth of indigen- 
ous industries, to the investment of Indian capital 
in the development of the resources of the country, 
to improvements in agriculture and to the growing 
prosperity of the masses now plunged in hopeless 
poverty. They will also, I hope, be able to tell 
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their audience that the establishment of technical 
colleges and the promotion of works of irrigation 
have for ever driven away the gaunt spectre of 
famine from the land. And when in the fulness of 
time the people have outgrown the present system 
of administration and have proved themselveS' fit 
for self-government, an exultant President of the 
Indian National Congress will be able to announce 
to a united people amid universal rejoicing the 
extension to India of the colonial type of Govern-, 
ment. 

But pray do not misunderstand me ; and, to 
guard myself against any possible noisconception, 1 
am bound to tell you that this ideal is not likely to 
be realised in the near future. But to those who 
say that it is absolutely impossible of attainment and 
mock at our hopes our answer is plain. We may 
assure them that we are not the slaves of mere 
phrases. We are not impatient Utopians filled with 
ecstatic visions ; for we know of no talisman which 
can make a nation in an hour. We know that our 
hopes are not likely to be realised in a day. We know 
that for years we may not have even a Pisgah sight of 
the promised land. But to blot out the ideal is, 
according to the Greek saying, to take the spring 
from out of the year. It is at once our solace and our 
inspiration, our pole-star to guide us. We know 
that in the struggle we shall suffer many defeats. 
But there are defeats which do not involve any dis- 
grace. There arc repulses which carry no humilia- 
tion. And if ever we are seized with despondency 
we shall not forget that, in a national movement, 
endurance itself is a victory and the keeping alive 
of the national spirit is itself an end. Our triumph 
may be very remote but, depend upon it, we can 
never suffer permanent defeat. And we are deter- 
mined to fight the good fight with unextinguish- 
ahle faith, with unwavering hope and strenuous 
patience, nerved and sustained by the conviction that 
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a just cause can never fail with the people of England. 
In quietness and in confidence shall be our strength 
and persuasion and discussion shall bo our only 
weapons. 

The wisdom of confining ourselves only to aims 
which are immediately capable of being realised is 
not true wisdom, for I believe with Lord Acton, 
most philosophic of historians, that the pursuit of a 
remote and ideal object arrests the imagination by its 
splendour and captivates the reason by its simplicity, 
and thus calls forth energy which would not be 
inspired by a rational, possible end, confined to what 
is reasonable, practicable, and just. But we are not 
impracticable reformers, for we know that there is a 
time and season for everything and that all questions 
are not for all times. I repeat we cherish no illusions. 
We know that the way is long and hard, we know 
the danger of taking even a single unwary step, but 
we arc determined to make the road easier for those 
who will follow us in ever-increasing numbers. 

Man goes forth unto his work and to his 
labour until the evening. But the evening comes 
before his work or task is done. Others however 
will take up the work which is left unfinished. 
Yes, a younger generation will take up the work 
who will, I trust, have some kindly thoughts for 
those who too in their day strove to do their duty, 
however imperfectly, through good report and 
through evil report, with, it may be, a somewhat 
chastened fervour, but, I may say without boasting, 
wth a fervour as genuine as that which stirs and 
inspires younger hearts. 

Others I doubt not, if not we, 

The issue of our toils shall see ; 

Young children gather as their own. 

The harvest that the dead had sown ; 

The dead forgotten and unknown. 



SEDITIOUS MEETINGS BILL. 


At a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held 
at Simla on November 1, 1907, the Hon. Sir 
Harvey Adamson moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Seditious Meetings 
Bill he talcen into consideration. This speech 
was made in opposing the motion. 

My Lord, I am not using a mere phrase of course 
■when 1 say that I was never oppressed by a sense of 
responsibility so deep or so solemn as on the present 
occasion. 1 am well aware that one of the first 
duties of the State is to preserve law and order, and 
if I thought that either law or order was menaced or 
that public tranquillity could not be maintained 
unless the Government were armed with the power 
which they now propose to take, I would be the 
first to vote in favour of the Bill, and to vote for it 
with all my heart. But we have been assured on 
the highest authority that the present situation is 
not at all dangerous, and that the heart of India 
is quite sound. The so-called unrest, we have been 
also told by one who ought to be a competent judge, 
is only skin deep — a cutaneous affection which will 
readily yield to judicious treatment. Again, only in 
June last, Mr. Morley said that the disturbances 
were merely local and sporadic. Now, what has 
happened since ? Is the condition of the country 
now worse than it was in June, and would not the 
passing of the present Bill be taken as a sign of that 
very nervousness, trepidation, and fear which, Mr. 
Morlpy thought, would be not only unworthy of, 
but extremely perilous to, the Indian Government 1 
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My Lord, I am not in the confidence of the 
police or of special correspondents to the English 
press, and cannot therefore speak with papal infalli- 
bility ; but I can solemnly affirm that though there 
is some discontent which may possibly by injudici- 
ous measures be turned into sedition, the people of 
India are thoroughly loyal. If anybody doubts it, 
let him recall the manifestations of loyalty which 
followed the Prince of Wales everywhere, when he 
visited this country. Calcutta was at the time in 
a fever of agitation and excitement, as Bengal was 
weeping for her children, and would not be 
comforted because they were not, and yet the 
Prince was received with demonstrative enthusiasm 
which showed beyond all cavil or controversy 
our devotion to the Crown. Do not be misled j 
by the foolish speeches of a lew irresponsible | 
men, but remember what Burke says about the noise ’ 
that a few crickets can make in a field. Do not, 

1 pray you, by exaggerating the danger, play into 
the hands of the seditious agitator. Yet, this is 
precisely the thing that Sir Harvey Adamson’s Bill, 
which casts an undeserved slur on the loyalty of 
three hundred millions of men, is calculated to do, 
for it is nothing more, nothing less than an indictment 
against the whole nation. I also believe that this 
measure, if carried, will have a serious effect on the 
good people in England who are daily fed with stories 
of Indian unrest, which would make one’s flesh 
creep, invented by men who, though they may have 
grown fat in this ‘ land of regrets,’ cannot certainly 
plead the excuse of youth. These ‘ literary 
assassins,’ to use a phrase made canonicalliy Cobdenv' 
and "their abettors will now be able to say that they 
were right, and will have the doubtful satisfaction 
of seeing our financial credit crippled. The Bill will 
also be welcome to one small section of the people — 

1 mean the Extremists, for it will enable them* to 
adorn their perorations with references to Russian 
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methods of Government. For, whatever precautions 
you may take, speeches will continue to be delivered. 
You cannot effectually gag one-sixth of the popula- 
tion of the world. 

My Lord, I do not wish to indulge in well-worn 
commonplaces about the futility of coercion — the 
danger of sitting on the safety valve, for instance, 
which must be familiar even to men less gifted than 
Macaulay’s forward schoolboy. But I must remind 
Hon’ble Members that the Irish question yet 
remains to be solved. It has certainly not been 
solved by the numerous Coercion Acts, fifty in num- 
ber, which bulk so largely in the Statute Book. In 
that unhappy country — the ‘ Isle of Destiny’ — agita- 
tion has led to coercion and coercion in its turn 
to greater and more dangerous agitation. But I 
am perhaps forgetting that Ireland is a cold coimtry, 
where a fur coat might be useful and therefore the 
analogy may not quite hold good. One thing, how- 
ever, I may safely assert, and that is that in Ireland 
as well as in India the application of drastic remedies 
to skin diseases which rapidly disappear under mild 
treatment always leads to serious complications. Is 
there any reason for thinking that this is not true of 
the body politic ? The measure now before the 
Council may secure for a time outward quiet by 
driving sedition underground, but its inevitable fruits 
will be growing discontent and distrust, which may 
under repression readily .slide into disaffection. It 
will thus create more evils than it can possibly cure. 
And this reminds me that the movement in the 
Punjab was mainly agrarian and was arrested by your 
Lordship’s refusal to give your assent to the Colonisa- 
tion Act, and not % the Ordinance ; the power- 
lessness of which to keep down unrest is shown by 
the fact that there are no signs of improvement in 
East Bengal. 

* *My Lord, we have no doubt whatever that in 
devising the present measure, the Government have 
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only the interests of peace and order at heart. But 
Authority which is compelled to be severe is liable to be 
suspected, and, when it seizes the rude weapons of 
coercion, its motives are liable to be misconstrued. 
People are everywhere asking, in fear and in anxiety, 
what next and next. What is to be the end of this 
new policy ? For the spirit of coercion is not hkely to 
die for lack of nourishment, as it makes the meat it 
feeds on, and trifles light as air are to it confirmations 
strong, shall I say, as an Indian police report or a 
scare telegram from our ‘ own correspondent’ 1 

1 repeat that the situation is not in the least 
dangerous and an overreadincss to scent danger is 
not one of the notes of true statesmanship. But 
suppose I am wrong and the position is really critical, 
what does it prove ? It proves, unless we are afflicted, 
not Inerely with a double or even a triple, but with a 
quadruple dose of original sin, that the Government 
of the country is not the most perfect system of ad- 
ministration that some people imagine. 

My Lord, I began by saying that this Bill is an 
indictment of the whole nation. If, however, it is 
true, and this can bo the only justification for the 
measure, that India is growing more and more dis- 
loyal, this Bill is really an indictment of the Adminis- 
tration. The position must then be reversed. The 
Government, and not the people, must then be put on 
their defence. There is no escape from this dilemma, 
if there is no general disaffection, you do not 
want this drastic measure. The prairie cannot be 
set on fire in the absence of inflammable materials 
to feed it. If, on the other hand, a spirit of disloyalty 
is really abroad, it must be based on some substantial 
grievance which will not be redressed by Coercion 
Acts. You may stifle the complaints of the people, 
but beware of that sullen and ominous silence which 
is not peace, but the reverse of peace. Even im- 
munity from public seditious meetings may be pur- 
chased too dearly. 
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And this reminds me too that the present Bill, 
which the Member in charge of it frankly admit^ 
is a repressive measure of considerable potency, does 
not seem to be modelled on any law of which I am 
aware. It may possibly be based on some ukase, 
though the definition clause seeins'fd'be^ife briginair 
I cannot, however, speak with confidence, because I 
never had occasion during the last forty years to 
study the jurisprudence of Russia, and I sincerely 
trust I shall not now be called upon to do so. There 
is no such law in Italy or Belgium, France or Switzer- 
land, though tlie seditious agitator is not an unknown 
figure in Europe, which is honeycombed with secret 
societies of Anarchists and Socialists. Riots, too, 
which the soldier is often summoned to quell, are 
not infrequent ; and yet there is no such drastic 
law in any of these countries for the suppressioii of 
public meetings. In America, as Hon. Members 
are perhaps aware, the right of public meeting is 
safeguarded by the very constitution of the United 
States, which provides that Congress shall make no 
law “ abridging the freedom of speech or of the press, 
or of the right of the people, peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances.” And this has also been the wise policy of the 
English law, which was interrupted only for a short 
time in the Georgian period when the public mind 
was much excited by the events in France ; but Lord 
Sidmouth’s Act, which did not absolutely prohibit 
but merely forbade any meeting of more than fifty 
persons to be held, unless six days’ notice was given 
by seven house-holders to a magistrate, almost fell 
still born, and is now remembered only on account 
of the Cato Street Conspiracy which was its immediate 
outcome. 

My Lord, it has been said by a very high 
authority that, in view of the activity of the Extrem- 
ists, itf would be the height of folly not to try to rally 
the Moderates to the side of the Government, but 
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surely, surely, repressive measures are not the 
best method of attracting their loyalty. The right 
of personal freedom and of meeting in public has 
always been regarded by us as an inalienable privilege 
of every subject of the British Crown. But we were 
gainfully reminded only the other day that we may 
be deported without a trial, and now that the right 
of public meeting is going to be taekn away from us, 
with what face can an Indian subject of His Majesty 
say ‘ Civis liomanm Sum ’ which was at one time his 
proud boast ? We must speak out oitr convictions, 
and that, in no hesitating or diffidciit notes, since our 
dearest interests are at stake, for this Act, if passed — 
we know how it would be administered— would, I 
fear, prove the grave of all our political aspirations. 
You are taking away from us who have not even that 
which we have. Put down disorder by all means. 
The civil sword is at present strong enough for that 
purpose ; but do not kill the fiee play of thought 
or the free expression of it. In the organ notes of 
Milton, which juay still be heard across the centuries, 
“that would be the slaying of an immortality rather 
than a life.” In pleading in those impassioned 
words, which nobody who has read them can ever 
forget, for the liberty to know, to niter, and to argue 
freely according to conscience as a libeity above all 
other liberties,” the great protagonist in the arena of 
free discussion points out that England “ needs no 
policies, no stratagems, no licensings to make her 
victorious,” neither, I should add, at home nor abroad. 
And it is to this freedom of discussion that England 
owes, among other blessings, the abolition of the 
slave trade and slavery. Catholic emancipation, 
parliamentary reform, and the repeal of theCornLaws. 
It may be, we have been so long in the house of bond- 
age, that the blaze of liberty has dazzled and 
bewildered some weak eyes. But in time we shall 
become accustomed to the light and be aible to 
bear it. Before that time arrives, violent opinions 
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may be sometimes expressed ; but folly, if 
treated with forbearance, has generally a short life. 

It is said that we are intoxicated with the new 
wine of freedom, that Locke and Milton, Fox and 
Burke, Bright and Macaulay have unsettled our 
minds. But those who say so take no account of thfe 
Time Spirit against which even the Olympian gods 
must fight in vain. I trust I am no dreamer of dreams ; 
but I see that what is passing before us is a social 
and political evolution. You may guide it, but you 
cannot arrest it, any more than you can make to-day 
like yesterday. Silent and as yet half conscious forces 
are at work, which a wise statesman will harness to 
law and order by timely concessions. But a reaction- 
ary policy will only make the last state of the coun- 
try worse than the first ; for angry passions, which 
under milder measures would have died away, 
will stiffen into deep and lasting hatred ; and the 
infection is sure to spread with time. 

Are the Government, I ask, afraid of the rant of 
a few agitators ? Are the police unable to preserve 
public order and has the Magistrate ceased to be a 
reality or is the Statute-book a dead-letter ? If the 
free right of public meeting is abused, is the ordinary 
law incapable of punishing such abuse ? The 
question really comes to this — ^is the right to meet 
in public for the discussion of political matters to 
be taken away from us simply because it is liable 
to abuse ? There was no attempt to interfere with 
the right in England after the ‘ No-Popery ’ riots 
when London was held by the mob for two days 
together, or even after the Eeform riots when 
Bristol was sacked and the Magistrates were power- 
less. It is true, public meetings have been some- 
times suspended in Ireland, but does the condition 
of India in any way resemble that of Ireland ? 
Are there any cattle maimers, incendiaries or 
agrarian or Phoenix Park assassins in India ; is there 
any association which openly preaches killing is no 
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murder 1 Thousands of mass meetings, we all know, 
have been held in Bengal, every one of which was 
orderly except on a recent occasion where the 
police were sent to keep order, which showed that 
the custodians of the public peace themselves 
require a custodian. But if the salt hath lost its 
savour wherewith shall it be salted ? 

We do not however object to the admission 
of the police to meetings, which are really public, 
but what is the justification, and where is the neces- 
sity, for clause 5 of the Bill ? It is true, Sir Harvey 
Adamson told us that public meetings can be prohi- 
bited only by officers of high standing and of large 
experience. But his assurance will hardly satisfy 
those who have read Bentham’s Book of Fallacies. 

It has been said that a loyal community has no 
more reason to apprehend any evil from the appli- 
cation of these powers than from the imposition of 
the British death duties. But this I venture to 
think is the reasoning of men who live in closets and 
are unacquainted with practical affairs. The answer 
to this sort of argument is to be found in the speech 
of Sir Charles (afterwards Lord) Eussell, Chief Justice 
of England, on the Irish Crimes Bill. As to public 
meetings, he said, they would be told with sincerity 
and truth that the only object of the clause was to 
prevent meetings which were treasonable or seditious 
or openly hostile to the peace. Such professions, 
added the distinguished speaker, might be made in 
perfect good faith, as they had been on previous 
occasions ; but he feared the public meetings clause 
would be so applied as to put down the free expression 
of public opinion in Ireland, and the people would 
believe them to be directed to that object. 

Now, if such things can take place in a green 
tree what may not happen in the dry. It is notorious 
that in this country we have even less to fear from a 
bad law than from its administration by the machinery 
entrusted with the task. And I have no hesitation 
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in saying that if this Bill is passed, it will make the 
police who are the eye and the ear of Government, 
the absolute masters of the people, who will be handed 
over to the tender mercies of a body of public servants 
by no means the most efficient or the most immacu- 
late. And their domiciliary visits, which I take it, 
will not be few or far between, will be sure to lead to 
breaches of the peace among a people to whom the 
sanctity of their homes is something more than a 
mere phrase. We have been told that the object 
of this Bill is to insure the free admission of the 
police to all public meetings only for the purpose of 
taking notes of any seditious speeches that may be 
made ; but does anybody seriously believe that the 
Indian police are equal to the task ? It may be 
easy to provoke a riot. It is sure to be provoked if 
private houses are invaded, but it is not quite so 
easy to report a speech correctly. 

My Lord, I wish to speak with all reserve, but 
I am bound to say that even the action of our 
Magistrates, who are part of the executive, will 
be regarded with distrust as not possessing either 
adequate knowledge of the law or that judicial 
temper which is so essential to the discharge of those 
delicate duties which will now be entrusted to them. 
If any Hon. Member is inclined to think that my 
misgivings arc unfounded, let him study the com- 
ments in the Irish press on the cases, and their name 
is legion, decided under the Coercion Acts. 

Not only is the measure in my humble judg- 
ment uncalled for and impolitic, but it is also super- 
fluous ; as the Indian Statute Book gives the Govern- 
ment ample powers to put down sedition. You will 
find the iron hand concealed in the velvet glove in 
section 108 and also in section 144 of the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, which enabled the Magistrate 
of Calcutta only the other day to prohibit public 
meetkigs. Unlawful assemblies again may be dis- 
persed under sections 127 to 132 of the Criminal Proce- 



dure Code ; while open sedition may be punished under 
sections 124- A, 153- A, and 505 of the Indian Penal Code. 

My Lord, I wish to speak with that loyal frank- 
ness which is the best proof of true loyalty, and I 
repeat that repressive measures, like the present, 
w(Tuld put a severe strain on the loyalty of the edu- 
cated classes who have been considerably exercised 
in their minds by the resurrection of Regulation 3 of 
1818 and by the Ordinance of May last. I am well 
aware that we are spoken of as a microscopic minority, 
an alliterative phrase which seems to have the same 
soothing effect on certain minds as that sweet word 
‘ Mesapotamia.’ But the influence of the educated 
classes is not to be measured by their numbers ; and 
one of the effects of the Bill, it is my duty to warn 
you, will be to drive some of them into the camp of 
the Extremists. 

It has been said that this Bill is a measure of 
great potency. I agree — but potency for what pur- 
pose ? For putting down sedition ? I say, no. It 
will be potent for one purpose and one purpose only, 
the purpose of propagating the bacillus of secret 
sedition. The short title of the Bill I find is — ^a Bill 
for the Prevention of Seditious Meetings, but I 
venture to think the title requires a slight addition. 
It ought to be amended by the addition of the words 
‘ and the Promotion of Secret Sedition.’ Order may 
be kept, peace may reign in India ; but this 
measure will produce the greatest disappointment 
among those by whom, though they may not be 
the natural leaders of the people, pubUc opinion is 
created and controlled. The logic of coercion, we all 
know, is c harming in its simplicity, but its authors 
forget that they cannot coerce thought — they cannot 
make men loyal by legislative enactments. It is 
true a pohcy of thorough may, for a time, be 
successful, but no Englishman at the present day, 
except possibly some of the oracles of the pr&sff, 
Would counsel anything of the kind. 

o, s 


6 
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I am sorry to find that the Hon. Home Mem- 
ber’s mind is filled with despair on account of the 
coldness with which the recent reform proposals, 
which, I may mention in passing, are merely tentative, 
have been received by those whom he calls the 
irreconcilables. But this is not the feeling with which 
FiTig lish statesmen have approached the Irish ques- 
tion. They have never lost heart because they were 
unable by the most generous concessions — they were 
bread and not something else — to win the affec- 
tions, I do not say of the irreconcilables, but even 
of the most reasonable and intelhgent among the 
Irish people. The motto of English statesmen has 
always been ‘ Be just and fear not.’ 

My Lord, for the first time in the history of the 
world, as Mr. Morley said not long ago, a strong and 
effective administration has been found not only 
compatible with free institutions, but has been ail 
the more effective by their side ; and he recommended 
a continuance of this noble though arduous policy; 
because it is noble, and because it is arduous. Let 
it not be said that your Excellency’s Government 
found this noble and glorious task too arduous. 

And now I must stop. I trust I have said 
enough to justify my vote. I do not oppose this 
Bill in a party spirit, for there are no parties in 
this Council ; nor have I any desire to embarrass the 
Government. I oppose this Bill because I am fully 
persuaded that it is foredoomed to failure. I oppose 
this Bill because it will intensify and not mitigate 
the evil which you are seeking to guard against. 

I oppose this Bill, it is no paradox, because I am a 
friend of law and order, both of which are menaced 
by it. I oppose this Bill because the Government 
already possess all the power they can reasonably 
vant in the armoury of the Penal and the Criminal 
Procedure Code. I oppose this Bill because it 
virfates all the liberal traditions which have up to 
this time guided the Government. I oppose this Bill 
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because I wish to see the English rule broad-based 
on the people’s will, and not resting merely on the 
sword, whether Indian or British. And, lastly, I 
oppose this Bill because it will kill all political hfe 
in this country. 

My Lord, we are conscious that we are figh ting a 
losing battle. We know we shall be defeated, 
but we shall not be dejected. For there are some 
defeats which are more glorious than victories, and 
we shall count this among their number. We 
have been taught and have learnt to value the right 
of public meeting as one of our dearest rights, and 
we should have been unworthy of ourselves, un- 
worthy of the trust reposed in us, if we quietly sub- 
mitted to a measure which would be so fatal to all 
national growth. In our defeat, however, we shall 
be sustained by one great consolation, the consola- 
tion of having endeavoured, according to our lights, 
to do our duty to the Government and to the 
country. 

One word more. It is unfortunate that the 
1st of November should have been fixed for this meet- 
ing. That day has always been associated in our 
minds with the gracious Proclamation of Queen 
Victoria. It will henceforth, I fear, be associated 
with the loss of one of our most cherished rights. 



THE LAW RELATING TO PARTITION, 


Speech in moving for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Law relating to Partition at a Meeting of 
the Supreme Legislative Council held on the. 
25th March, 1892 . 

I PBOPOSE to state briefly the present condition of 
the law on the subject, the alterations it is proposed 
to introduce, and the grounds on which such alter- 
ations would seem to be desirable. In this country^ 
where coparcenary is one of the commonest mo'des of 
holding property, the proper method of effecting a 
partition must always be a question of considerable 
importance. But if we except the different local 
laws concerned with the division of revenue-paying 
estates, the only statutory enactment on the subject 
is to be found in section 396 of the Civil Procedure 
Code. Under this section, which embodies the 
practice of the English Court of Chancery prior to the 
Partition Act of 1868 , a commission is issued by the 
Court to certain persons — ^the canonical number is 
three — who are directed, in the first instance, to 
ascertain and inspect the property and to divide 
it into the requisite number of shares, with authority 
in some cases to make payments in money by way 
of equality of partition. The next duty of the 
commissioners is to prepare a report, or, if they 
cannot agree, separate reports, which are however 
liable to be quashed by the Court, when a new com- 
mission is issued in the same terms and with possibly 
the same result. In England this cumbrous, dila- 
tibry , and expensive procedure has now been replaced 
in most cases by the much simpler method of a sale 
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of the property and a division of the proceeds. 
Under the old Chancery practice, however, which 
has been reproduced in our Code, no amount of 
inconvenience or practical difficulty, however great, 
could prevail against a claim for partition by 
rfletes and bounds. I will here give only one 
illustration. In the well-known case of Turner 
V. Morgan, reported not in the pages of Dickens 
but in Vesey, where a house had to be divided 
between two persons, and one of the parties insisted 
upon a partition by metes and bounds, the Lord 
Chancellor said that out of mercy to the parties he 
would let the case stand over, as the worst thing for 
the parties would be a decree for partition, and His 
Lordship suggested a reference as to the value and 
to which party the option of buying or selling should 
be giten. The suggestion, however, was not accept- 
ed, and when the commissioners allotted to one of 
the parties the whole stack of chimneys, all the 
fire-places, the only staircase and all the con- 
veniences in the yard, the Lord Chancellor declined 
to interfere, because he did not know how to make 
a better partition. 

In India cases like Turner v. Morgan are, as 
might be expected, of frequent occurrence, and, 
as observed by Babu Amrito Lai Chatterjee, a 
subordinate Judge of mature experience, one 
perverse member of a family may by his obstinacy 
practically ruin the whole property. The learned 
Judge mentions what he calls a typical case of its 
kind, and adds, ‘ such cases, though not very com- 
mon, are not very rare in the country.’ Mr. Neill, 
the Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
also speaks of the extreme difficulty of partitioning 
some kinds of property under the present law, and 
points out that partition is not unfrequently made 
the occasion of annoyance by ill-conditioned copar- 
ceners. “ Cases,” adds Mr. Neill, ‘‘ have remamed 
pending for years simply on account of the difficulty 
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of making a partition under the present state of the 
law.” Other learned judges have also expressed 
similar opinions, and, if some judges have been more 
fortunate, it is due probably to mere accident, if 
not to the occasional display of a vigour beyond the 
reach of law. 

In England, as I have already mentioned, the 
old procedure has been in a very large measure ren- 
dered obsolete by legislation. In this country, owing 
to the division and subdivision of landed property 
which is constantly taking place under the Hindu and ' 
Muhammadan laws of inheritance, the evil is undoubt- 
edly much greater ; but the strong attachment of my 
countrymen to landed property, especially when it is 
ancestral, should make us extremely cautious in 
replacing in any particular case the usual remedy of 
an equal partition by a sale of the property and a 
division of the proceeds. The Hudibrastic rule is 
not the measure of all things ; and speaking for my- 
self, I am bound to say that I fully sympathise with 
the sentiment which attaches us to our landed pos- 
sessions and should be sorry to see it disappear. It 
is a healthy sentiment and furnishes one of the best 
securities for the maintenance of law and order. 
Then, again, laws, as we all know, must be adapted 
to the habits of society when not manifestly injurious 
to others, even when they are the result of blind 
prejudice. We cannot therefore proceed too warily, 
and accordingly the power with which it is proposed 
to invest the court is given subject to very 
stringent conditions, and only to the extent neces- 
sary to meet an acknowledged evil. These condi- 
tions are : (1) that the property cannot conveniently 
be divided ; (2) that it would be more beneficial for 
the parties that it should be sold ; (3) that at least 
one-half of the share-holders must concur in the sale. 
But, in order to prevent the possibility of a request 
f6r sale being made on inadequate grounds or from 
improper motives, provision is made for the compul- 
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sory transfer of their shares by the parties who desire 
a sale to the other shareholders at a valuation to be 
made by the court. But, even when all these condi- 
tions exist, a large measure of discretion is left to the 
court, which, I trust, will never crystallize into a 
duster of rigid rules. 

I venture to think that with these safeguards 
we shall not trench in any degree on the rights of per- 
sons holding property in common. The question is 
one really of procedure, and the present Bill will 
merely affect the mode of relief and nothing else. 
Indeed, even under the present practice, when the 
eourt gives compensation in money by way of equality 
of partition, it really makes a transfer of a part of the 
property, although the transaction is disguised 
under a slightly different name. I propose only to 
"Sktend this practice to some very exceptional cases 
in which, in the absence of such a law, the common 
property might be destroyed or rendered compara- 
tively valueless. And it is a great satisfaction 
to me to find that the fathers of Hindu law who 
shaped out and elaborated our jurisprudence 
anticipated by several centuries the improvements 
only recently grafted on the old Chancery practice 
in England. Speaking of indivisible property — a 
class in which Shankha and Likhita place dwelling 
houses — Vriashpati declares : — 

“ They (the sages) by whom it is ordained that clothes and the like 
are not liable to partition have not decided (as to what should bo done with 
respect to such things). The estate of opulent men, consisting of vehicles 
and ornainents, if held in common (by his heirs), would be unemployed, for 
it cannot be allotted to any one (of the co-heirs). Therefore it must be 
divided in an equitable manner ; else it would be useless. An equitable 
partition is made, by (distribution of a price after) the sale of clothes and 
ornaments, by distribution of a written debt after recovery, by exchanging 
the dressed food with an equal allotment of undressed grain, by drawing 
water of a single well or pond for use according to need. ’ ’ Digest V . 
366 ; Vivada Ratnakara, Asiatic Society’s Sanskrit Edition, 505. 

The practice of giving compensation in money 
in certain cases is also, I am glad to find, recognized 
in the Muhammadan law. (Hedaya, Bk. 39, Ch. 3.) 
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I should add that, when the court finds it 
necessary to direct a sale of the property, the co- 
sharers will not only be at liberty to bid but a right 
in the nature of pre-emption has been conceded to 
them. The only other clause of the Bill to which it is 
necessary to call attention is clause 4, which com- 
pels a stranger who has bought a share of a dwelling- 
house belonging to an undivided family to transfer 
it to the members of the family, if they undertake 
to buy it on a valuation to be made by the court. 
To those who are familiar with the habits, usages, 
and feelings of my countrymen, I need hardly say 
that the intrusion of a stranger into the family 
dwelling-house is regarded as nothing short of a 
calamity. The mischief has been remedied to a 
certain extent by section 44, paragraph 2, of the 
Transfer of Property Act, an enactment which rccogs-* 
nises — and, if I may say so, very properly recognises — 
the truth of the poet’s saying, not always perhaps 
borne in mind, that “ right too rigid hardens into 
wrong.” 

It is, I know, somewhat rash to make general 
assertions ; but I may safely affirm that whatever 
hostile criticism may be levelled against the other 
parts of the Bill, a provision which protects the family 
dwelling-house from the intrusion of a stranger into 
any portion of it will be welcomed by my country- 
men of every creed and of every shade of opinion. 



THE PARTITION ACT. 


Speech in moving that the Bill to amend the Law of 
Partition as amended he passed into law, 

9th March, 1893. 

In introducing the measure last year I pointed 
out the defective state of the present law relating 
to partition, and explained the manner in which it 
might be improved by giving the court, in excep- 
tional cases, and under proper safeguards, a right 
"tiof sell the property and to distribute the proceeds. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what I said on that 
occasion, and I propose now to deal only with some 
hostile criticisms as, notwithstanding the favourable 
reception it has generally met with, the measure 
has not altogether escaped adverse comment. 
Nobody, I am glad to say, has seriously suggested 
that the present law is not susceptible of improve- 
ment, and the criticisms directed against the Bill, 
which may be roughly divided into two categories, 
in a great measure neutralise one another. It has 
been said, on the one hand, that the numerous 
restrictions imposed on the court are useless, if 
not mischievous, and that, where a partition cannot 
be properly made without injury to the property, 
the action of the court ought to be left perfectly 
unfettered and not made dependent on the consent 
of any of the parties. On the other hand, it has 
been said that the power of sale is not adequately 
hedged round, and a suggestion has been made that 
compensation ought to be paid to the coparceners 
who are unwilling to part with their shares.* To 
those critics who oppose some of the restrictions 
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as altogether unnecessary, I should say that for 
obvious reasons sweeping innovations in matters 
of so much delicacy are always to be deprecated, 
and that we caimot proceed too cautiously. To 
those who object to the Bill as not sufficiently 
safeguarding the interests of the weaker shareholders, 

I would point out, even at the risk of repetition, 
that it would be impossible for a powerful member 
under colour of this law to oppress his weaker share- 
holders, as the court would not be able to direct 
a sale simply at the request of some of the parties, 
however large their interests might be. It must 
first be satisfied that no partition by metes and 
bounds can be reasonably made, and also that a sale 
would be more beneficial, not for one or even the larger 
number of the parties, but for all the shareholders. 
It must also be remembered that, even when aH thff 
conditions essential to the exercise of the power 
exist, the court would still have a discretion to direct 
or to refuse a sale — a discretion to be exercised, 
like all judicial discretion, on a consideration of the 
whole of the circumstances of the case. A request 
for sale made out of spite or from vexatious or other 
indirect motives would, I am sure, never be Hsteried 
to by any Court of Justice, while the provision with 
regard to fixing a reserve price which has now been 
added would prevent the property from being sold 
at an inadequate price. 

I will now deal with the question of compensa- 
tion which has been raised in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, and it is the more necessary 
that I should do so, as I find that some of my remarks 
in presenting the Report of the Select Committee 
have been misunderstood. I am reported to have 
said on that occasion — and no doubt correctly' 
that there can be no compulsory sales under 
this law. Now, I was then dealing with the re- 
commendation of the Local Government, which 1 
understood was based on the suggestion of the 
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British Indian Association, that an additional 20 
per cent, should be paid to the shareholder who is 
compelled to part with his share on the valuation 
under clause 3 of the Bill. That clause, however, 
deals with the sale of the shares only of those 
who request a sale in favour of the other shareholders. 
The proposal of the Association therefore seems 
to me to be based upon a misconception, and in say- 
ing that the Bill does not authorise a compulsory 
sale I merely meant a forced sale by one shareholder 
to another. Indeed, if I might be permitted to say so, 
it never occurred to me that any question of com- 
pensation for disturbance, to use a familiar expres- 
sion of the present day, could possibly arise in the 
case of a sale ’under clause 2, which can only be 
directed when it is for the benefit of all the parties. 

I have now dealt at some length with the 
various criticisms which have been directed against 
the measure — criticisms for which 1 cannot say I 
was altogether unprepared. Whenever any change 
is proposed, whether in the sphere of legislation or in 
other spheres, there is sure to be some opposition. 
Some warning voice is sure to be raised when one 
ventures into untrodden paths, and we are invariably 
thankful for it, although sometimes compelled to 
disregard it. I am, however, glad to be able in 
the present instance in some measure to re- 
assure those who are always ‘ perplexed by fear of 
change.’ Although the experience of the working 
of a particular law gained in other countries might 
sometimes be a very misleading guide, there is in the 
present case no reason to fear that the cautious 
innovation we are now making would be attended 
with any mischievous results, for we are not happily 
without some experience of the operation of a some- 
what similiar but far more trenchant law in this very 
country. In Chandernagore, and I believe also in 
the other French possessions in India, the far more 
drastic provision of the Code Napoleon has been long 
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in force ; and I am not aware, notwithstanding my 
enquiries on the subject, that the Hindu and 
Muhammadan citizens of the Republic have 
ever complained of its working. It has certainly 
not disintegrated joint families. It has certainly 
not enabled the opulent members of a family to 
oppress their poorer relations. But it certainly has 
had the effect of preserving much property from ruin 
and of considerably reducing legal expenses. I do 
not, however, wish to be understood as promising 
any very wide-reaching benefits from the operation., 
of the present measure. Indeed, it would be rash, 
if not unbecoming, on my part to do so. But of 
one thing I am confident, and that is, that if the 
law is properly worked, as I have not the least 
doubt it will be worked, my countrymen will not 
find their patrimony converted into lawyers ’‘billS^ 
and the estate divided not among those who are 
entitled to it, but among those who are called in 
to assist them in its division. 

I repeat that there is no foundation for any 
apprehension that the measure under discussion 
might lead to the disintegration of the joint family, 
of which idyllic pictures have been sometimes 
drawn. I have nothing but the most fervent sym- 
pathy with those who cherish the institution, and 
will not therefore pause to enquire whether the 
portraits have not been occasionally painted without 
the shadows. I would only remind these gentlemen 
that suits for partition are by no means uncommon 
among coparceners, and that such suits are often 
fought with a bitterness which has become proverbial, 
ending not seldom in the ruin of the family. 
Those who think that any reasonable facilities given 
to coparceners for severing their interests would 
tend to the dissolution of the joint family system 
forget that a great lawsuit is a great evil, and that a 
protracted partition action is ‘ protracted woe.’ 
Such men also greatly overrate the operation of 
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positive law on society and betray a very imper- 
leet appreciation of the strength and deUcacy of the 
fibres which hold together the different members of 
that remarkable organisation known as the joint 
Hindu family.' 

^ Tho Bill was passed and is Act No. IV of 1893. 



CODE OP CIVIL PROCEDURE AND 
INDIAN LIMITATION ACT, 1877, 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Speech in moving for leave to introduce a Bill to amend 
the Code of Civil Procedure and the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1877, at a meeting of the 
Supreme Legislative Council held on 9th 
March, 1893. 

As mentioned in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons, land sold in execution of decrees se’idonT 
realises in this country anything like a fair price. 
Various explanations have been given to account 
for this evil, the wide existence of which cannot be 
disputed by any one familiar with the practical 
administration of the law. The uncertainty of the 
title, which there is generally no proper means of 
examining, the non-service or irregular service of 
the notices prescribed by the law, the absence of 
any reserve price in the conditions of sale, the 
difficulties frequently thrown in the way of the 
purchaser when he seeks to obtain possession, the 
litigation which generally follows the sale, have been 
variously assigned as creating a state of things hurtful 
alike to the interests of the debtor and his creditor 
and furnishing endless opportunities for unlawful gain 
to speculative purchasers — a class who thrive at the 
expense both of the honest creditor who is only 
anxious to recover his debt, and the debtor whose 
property is frequently sold at an enormous sacrifice, 
and which it must be confessed he sometimes tries 
td get back by means which are neither honest nor 
well-advised. It is true we are sometimes told that 
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the diflGiculties of a creditor, in the words of Sir 
Barnes Peacock, only begin after he has recovered 
his judgment. But I need hardly say that all 
judgment-debtors are not dishonest, and that some of 
them at least are more sinned against than sinning, 
improvidence, it must be admitted, is the badge of 
all their tribe, but there is a general impression, not 
perhaps wholly unfounded, that they are not seldom 
made to pay too dearly for their want of foresight 
and business habits. I need hardly add that the 
compulsory sale of land for the payment of debts is 
not generally regarded with much favour by the people 
of this country, and the way in which it is frequently 
carried out is certainly not likely to reconcile them 
to such sales. The moment the hammer falls and the 
property is knocked down to the highest bidder, the 
gSrtes^ — I will not say of justice, but of mercy — are 
shut on the unfortunate owner. He may not redeem 
the land at any price, although he can apply to set 
the sale aside under a provision in the Code which is 
to him what the straw in the proverb is to the 
drowning man and is about equally useful. As a 
partial remedy for this grave evil, the framers of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act for the first time introduced a 
provision enabling a tenant to redeem his property 
by paying into court within a certain period the 
amount of the judgment debt, and in addition a sum 
equal to five per centum of the purchase-money to be 
paid as a bonus to the purchaser. This provision 
seems to me to be a very equitable one, as the 
creditor gets his money and the purchaser a bonus 
of five per centum on his purchase-money. The 
Select Committee on the Tenancy Act observe in 
their report : — 

‘' Applications under section 311 of the Code of Civil Procedure to 
sot aside sales cause expense and annoyance to the decree-holder and 
auction-purchaser. It is believed that they are often instituted merely 
with a view to recovering the tenure or holding which had been sold, and 
it is anticipated that, if a judgment-debtor is allowed to recover hiS prd- 
perty by depositing after the sale the amount decreed against him, the 
number of these applications will be considerably diminished.** 
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Experience has amply justified the anticipations 
of the Select Committee by whom the provision was 
introduced into the Bengal Tenancy Act. Tenants 
are now able to redeem their holdings when they 
have been sold at an under-value, and I do not be- 
lieve that this enactment has had the effect of de^ 
terring intending purchasers in any case. It is now 
proposed to extend this boon to all judgment- 
debtors, by adding a similar section to the Code 
of Civil Procedure. This has been done by clause 
2 of the Bill. Clause 3 is only supplementary to- 
the addition made by clause 2, and the slight 
amendment of the Indian Limitation Act in clause 4 
has been rendered necessary for the purpose of 
prescribing the period within which the money must 
be paid in order to entitle the debtor to redeem his 
property. * **■ 

I should mention in conclusion that the 
learned Judges of the High Court approve of the 
proposal to extend the provisions of section 174 of 
the Tenancy Act to other compulsory sales, as 
appears from the communication read to us by His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 



CODE OP CIVIL PROCEDURE 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


At a meeting of the Supreme Legislative Council held 
on 1st March 1S94- the Re'port of the Select 
Committee was taken uf for discussion. Mr. 
Lee-Warner moved an amendment that the BiU 
he re'puhlished and further opinions he invited 
from all the local Governments. Dr. Ghost 
opposed the amendment. Mr. Lee-Yfa/rner after- 
m wards withdrew his motion. 

I am Ipound to observe that the motion of the 
Hon. Mr. Lee-Warner is, to say the least of it, of a 
somewhat unusual character. The Hon’ble Member 
has charged me with having at least three minds. I 
must confess that the Hon’ble Mover has, in this 
respect, a distinct advantage over me, for he has not 
chosen to disclose his mind at all. Instead of suggest- 
ing any definite amendment, the Hon’ble Member has 
only entered a dilatory plea and proposes 

“ That the Bill bo republished; that the proposals made by the 
Government of Bombay and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces bo referred to the other Governments for consideration, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces be invited to state 
whether those proposals or any other sugfijostions he thinks fit to make will 
remove his objections to the limited applicability of the present Bill ; and 
that some account of the working of section 174 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
he furnished to the several Governments and Administrations consulted.’* 

Now, the thoughts of Hon’ble Members may 
possibly be widened by this highly suggestive process, 
but the proposal involves potentialities of delay which 
are positively alarming, at least to the untutored 
unofficial mind. It is suggested, among a good many, 
other things, that the North-Western Provinces 
o, s 7 
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(Government should be invited to state whether the 
proposals made by the Bombay and Central Pro- 
vinces Governments, or any other suggestions which 
the Lieutenant-Grovemor of the North-West thinks 
fit to make, will remove his objections to the limited 
applicability of the present Bill. Now, suppose the 
Meutenant-Governor should, in response to this sug- 
gestion, make some new proposal ; some Member, if 
not the Hon’ble Mover himself, attracted by the 
novelty of the proposal, might in that case invite the 
(Council to recommit the Bill, and consult other Local* 
Governments on the proposed amendments formu- 
lated by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces ; and this process might go on for 
ever. 

It has been said that the delay which would be 
entailed by the acceptance of the Hon’ble Memlwt’s 
motion cannot possibly do much harm. But is this 
assertion well founded ? In speaking ’of the Bill, 
Sir John Edge says ‘ the sooner it becomes law 
the better.’ Mr. Ferrar, the Commissioner of the 
Gorakhpur Division, says ; — 

“ I think the amendment a most advisable one. It is notorious 
that, as the Statement of Objects and Reasons says, attached property 
seldom is sold at its proper value. From my own experience in hearing 
appeals from sales fraudulently brought about by decree -holders I can 
corroborate this. The amending Bill should become law as soon as 
possible, as ever^^ day all over the country numerous such sales are taking 
place and many judgment-debtors suffering great loss. *’ 

Last, though not least, the Calcutta High Court 
in a letter dated the 29th August 1891, addressed to 
the Bengal Government, observe : — 

“ Whatever system may be adopted, and however carefully that system 
may be administered, there will occur cases in which properties are sold 
very much under their real value, and even on the assumption that in such 
instances nobody has been to blame except the judgment-debtor himself 
who, therefore, suffers by reason of his own negligence, still it seems 
a frightful penalty to impose on a man for his neglect to pay a trifling sum 
that his estate should sold for a fraction of its value and he himself 
reduced to ruin. Extremely hard cases of this nature have occurred under 
the existing law.” 

. • The usefulness of the enactment on which this 
measure is admittedly based has also been questioned 
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by the Hon’ble Mover and it has been suggested 
tWt some account — ^by which I suppose is meant 
statistics — of the working of section 174 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act should be furnished to the several 
Governments and Administrations, including, I pre- 
sume, the Bengal Government, for their enlighten- 
ment. Now, we have abundant evidence in the papers 
on the table as to the working of section 174 of the 
Bengal Tenancy Act. We have the opinion of the 
learned Judges of the Calcutta High Court, who 
approve of the provisions of this Bill, and only suggest 
a comparatively sUght modification with which I 
need not deal here. We have also the opinions of 
various District and Subordinate Judges who have 
been consulted by the Bengal Government, and who, 

I presume, are thoroughly familiar with the opera- 
tioir'ol section 174 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, and 
figures and statistics too have been supplied by the 
Judge of Krishnagar, Mr. Handley, for the delecta- 
tion of those who revel in theip, Mr. Badcock, 
District Judge of Bhagalpur, says ; — 

‘ ‘ I consider the proposed amendments in the Civil Procedure Code 
and Indian Limitation Act are desirable, and will tend to remedy the 
losses suffered by judgment-debtors owing to their property being sold at 
inadequate prices.** 

Mr. Seal, a Judge of very great experience and 
thoroughly familiar with the wants of his country- 
men, in Bengal at any rate, says : — 

“ I approve the principle of the Bill. About two or throe years ago, 
in my Civil Administration Report for the district of Bankura, I had sug- 
gested the propriety of legislating on the lines of 'this Bill.” 

Mr. Pratt, District Judge of Midnapore, says : — 

“ There is quite a consensus of opinion of judicial officers and the 
local Bar that the proposed amendment is likely to bo beneficial, especially 
to honest debtors. The provision in section 174 of the Bengal Tenancy Act 
has been found to work well, and it is confidently anticipated that, if the 
principle be extended to all sales of immoveable property, the parties 
concerned will be benefited. The decree -holder, unless he be a fraudulent 
one cannot suffer but will often be a gainer. Many judgment-debtors wiU 
resort to this expedient rather than to the risky and often fallacious remedy 
provided by section 311 of the Code. Judicial officers will also be s^od««* 
no small amount of time and trouble.** 
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Mr. Pratt then goes on to point out a defect 
in section 174, which has been- discovered in its 
practical working and which it is now proposed to 
remedy. He says : — 

** It will be a groat boon to tenants having more than one landlord in 
an undivided estate to have the one month’ s time for deposit extended to 
them by the proposed law. The purchasers in eighty per cent, of such sales 
in this district are the landlords themselves, nobody else outside the village 
where the holding is situated being anxious to bid.” 

These observations, I may mention in passing, 
refer to the decisions on section 174 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act which have limited the operation of 
the section to cases in which the holding is sold at 
the instance of all the landlords and not merely of 
some of them, where, as is very frequently the case 
in this country, the estate is owned by two or more 
persons jointly. The construction put upon tf’«4aw 
by the High Court may be quite correct, but it has 
undoubtedly robbed the section of more than half 
its usefulness. Mr. Handley observes : — 

” I think the provision a good one. It cannot hurt the auction^ 
purchaser, whose title is not confirmed till after a delay of sixty days.” 

Mr. Cameron, another District Judge, also 
approves of the provisions of the Bill, and adds that 
section 174 of the Bengal Tenancy Act has worked 
very satisfactorily. 

I think it unnecessary to trouble the Council 
with further quotations, and will only observe that, 
with the somewhat dubious exception of the Chief 
Commissioner for the Central Provinces, all the other 
Administrations have approved of the measure, 
though the Bombay Government proposes the addi- 
tion mentioned by the Hon’ble Member, while the 
North-Western Provinces Administration seems to 
think that it would have only a limited application 
in those Provinces. The Hon’ble Mover, not content 
with relying upon these opinions, has referred us to 
“the recommendations of the Dekkhan Commission, 
composed, we ate told, of some of the most 
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distinguished men in the country. . The Hon’ble Mem- 
ber has also been good enough to tell us ‘ in something 
like a prophetic strain’ that any suggestion that may 
be made by the Lieutenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces if his opinion is invited, would not 
differ materially from the proposals formulated in the 
Dekkhan report. My Hon’ble friend the Law Mem- 
ber has discussed these last proposals, and I would 
only add that the remedies which have been suggested 
are of a somewhat drastic character and would give 
rise to almost endless controversy. I may also be 
permitted to doubt whether the proposal of Mr. 
Justice Fulton, which has found favour with the 
Bombay Government, would not be classed by many 
persons as ‘ well-meant ill-doing.’ 

The Hon’ble Law Member has pointed out 
how ‘iSie right of redemption is valued by debtors 
in a country which the Hon’ble Member knows very 
intimately, and I may mention that a similar 
privilege is allowed in some of the American States. 

I am not, however, aware of any system of law in 
which an auction-sale by a Court of Justice is liable 
to be set aside merely on the ground of inadequacy 
of price. In England the Court of Chancery used 
at one time to re-open the biddings, whenever before 
the sale was confirmed, a larger price was offered 
for the property. The practice was, however, con- 
demned by successive Lord Chancellors as having a 
deterrent effect on intending purchasers and thus 
reducing the price. Few persons, it was pointed 
out, would care to bid when the title to the pro- 
perty rested upon such an uncertain basis. The 
evil was found to be of such magnitude that the 
Legislature was obliged to intervene and to sweep 
away this injurious practice. Mr. Justice Fulton’s 
proposal, however, goes far beyond the old English 
Chancery practice, as it would entitle the court to 
set aside a sale whenever it happens to think that-* 
the price offered for the property was seriously 
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inadequate, a question which must always be one of 
considerable difficulty. 

I cannot also congratulate the Hon’ble Member 
on the feUcitousness of Ms reference to the opinions 
of some gentlemen living in the arid plains of 
‘ discord laden ’ Madras who are opposed to the Bill 
under discussion ; for if the grounds upon which 
the CMef Justice of the Madras High Court and 
Mr. Justice Muttusami Aiyar object to the present 
measure are examined, Hon’ble Members will find, 
that their criticisms would apply with far greater 
force to any comprehensive measure of the kind 
shadowed forth by the Hon’ble Mr. Lee-Warnet 
in his speech. 

The other proposal contained in the papers is 
that made by the Chief Commissioner for the Geutpal 
Provinces. Mr. Woodburn, however, speaks in rather 
uncertain accents. In the letter before us it Ls 
stated : — 

“ The Officiating Chief ConimisHionor defers to the practical experience 
and opinion of the Judicial Commissioner, but he has very considerable 
doubts as to the expediency of the proposed amendments.” 

In Mr. Wood burn’s opinion an extension to 
the Civil Courts of the powers given to the Collector 
by section 325 of the Civil Procedure Code would be 
preferable to the proposal made in the Bill. 

Now, against the doubts expressed by Mr. 
Woodburn we have to set the opinion of the ex- 
perienced Judicial Commissioner. The other officers 
who were consulted by the Chief Commissioner also 
express their approval of the Bill, and the Chief Com- 
missioner’s communication therefore only reflects 
the individual doubts, which are said to be consider- 
able, of Mr. Woodburn himself, rather than the 
deliberate opinion of the Administration. His pro- 
posal to extend the provisions of section 325 to the 
Civil Courts has been shown by Mr. Justice Fultou 
be practically impossible. That learned Judge 
whose right to speak with authority is acknowledged 
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by the Hon’ble Member, points out that the provi- 
sions of this section were deliberately not made 
applicable to execution sales generally, because we 
could not impose upon the Civil Courts the duties 
prescribed by section 325 without making very 
considerable additions to the number of our judges 
of all grades, a fact of which Mr. Woodburn seems 
to be oblivious. 

It has also been urged in favour of the Hon’ble 
Member’s plea for delay that if we pass the present 
Bill we shall have two dissimilar laws operating 
in Bengal, one contained in section 174 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, and the other in the present Bill. Now 
I must confess that this argument is too subtle for 
me. The drafting is no doubt slightly different, 
but the principle is the same, as this Bill has been 
avblvedly modelled, I need hardly remind Hon’ble 
Members, on the lines of section i74 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act. Instead of two laws therefore in 
Bengal, one for tenants whose holdings have been 
sold and another for other judgment-debtors, we 
shall by passing this Bill remove the distinction 
which now obtains in this Province — a distinction 
for ‘which I am unable to find any sufficient 
justification. 

I trust I have satisfied Hon’ble Members that this 
Bill, however imperfect, will give some relief at 
least in a limited class of cases, and that no harm 
will be done if it is now passed into law, as it cannot 
bar the way to a more comprehensive measure in the 
future, such as I trust would find more favour 
with the Hon’ble Mr. Lee-Warner. In opposing the 
motion, now before the Council, I can assure 
Hon’ble Members that I have not been actuated by 
any parental feeling towards this little measure — 

‘ this ill-favoured thing’ — merely because ‘ it is 
mine own.’ I have thought it ray duty to oppose 
the motion because the acceptance of it must end 
in the ruin of many honest debtors, the breaking up 
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of numerous households, and with it the breaking 
of countless hearts. 

The Bill was passed and became section 310A of the Code of Civil 
Procedure, 1882, which has been reproduced in Order 21, rule 89 of the 
present Code. 



INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, 1882. 


Ai a, meeting oj the Supreme Legislative Council 
held on the 2Srd March, 1893, the Hon. Sir 
Philip Hutchins moved that the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Inland Emigration Act, 
1882, he taken into consideration. Dr. Ghose 
moved the following amendments : — 

“ 5. After section 7 of the said Act, the following section shall be 
inserted, namely : — 

* 7.4 > (1) Any person assisting a native of India to emigrate to a labour 
district for the purpose of entering into a labour-contract under this Act 
therein may take such intending emigrant before a Registering-officer, 
having jurisdiction within the local area in which such intending emigrant 
resides. 

‘ (2) If it appears to the Registering-officer that such mtendmg mi- 
grant resident within his jurisdiction is willing to emigrate, and has not be^ 
induced to undertake to emigrate by any coercion, undue influence, fraud, 
misrepresentation or mistake, the Registering-officer shall register, in a book 
to be kept for the purpose, such particulars regarding him and the peraons, 
if any, whom he wishes to have registered as his dependents, as the Local 
Government may by rule prescribe. 

‘ (3) Every officer registering any person shall, if so requested, forth- 
with forw^ard, a certified copy of such particulars to the Inspector or Maps- 
trate resident at the civil station of Dhubri in the Goalpara District. (») 

In moving the amendments which stand in 
my name I do not think that it is at all necessary 
to trace the history of legislation connected with 
inland emigration prior to the year 1882. I shall 
only observe that the present Emigration Act, which 
was passed in that year, made a very important 
innovation, which was described not altogether 
felicitously, as I shall have occasion to point out 
later on, as free emigration outside the scope of the 
Act. It was said that the numerous restrictions 

(a) Though these amendments were not carried, they were prsoti- 

given effect to by the Legislature in Aot VI of 1901. 
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imposed under the old law hampered emigration 
and .artificially raised the price of labour in ^sam. 
The new departure then taken by the Legislature 
would, it was thought, promote the interests of a 
valuable industry and at the same time lead to the 
gradual extinction of the contractor’s system to bfe 
replaced by free emigration. These somewhat 
sanguine expectations, I think it will not be denied, 
have not been fulfilled. The contractor’s system is 
not extinct, the price of labour has not been reduced^ 
and free emigration to Upper Assam, in the opinion 
of many, still remains an unfulfilled prediction. ' On 
the contrary, some of the worst fears, of those who 
were then ridiculed as pessimists, have been 
realised. The reversal of the previous policy of State- 
controlled emigration gave rise almost immediately 
to evils of serious magnitude, and the GoTern- 
ment were obliged to interfere in 1889 for the 
sanitary protection of the so-called free emigrant 
to Assam. Act 1 of that year of the Bengal 
Council empowered the Local Government to frame 
rules for the health and comfort of the emigrant 
in transit, and one class of evils which made them- 
selves painfully felt have been removed by means 
of regulations made under it. The present Bill is 
intended to guard against another class of evils, 
the wide prevalence of which cannot be disputed 
for a moment — I mean the malpractices of recruiters 
working under the so-called free system, and some of 
the clauses contain provisions directed against such 
abuses. But I venture to think with the greatest 
deference, that the evils which have grown up will 
not be adequately met by the Bill as it stands, and it 
is therefore that I beg to propose for the acceptance 
of Hon’ble Members the amendments which stand 
on the paper. They have been framed on the lines 
of proposal which was made by the Government of 
Bengal, then presided over by Sir Stuart Bayley, and 
which received the entire approval of Mr. Westland 
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and the qualified assent of the late Mr. Quinton, 
both Chief Commissioners of Assam. This proposal 
was negatived by the Government of India, but on 
grounds which, I humbly submit, do not appear to 
_,be quite convincing. According to the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Bill, the objections to a 
system of local registration are that it would be 
expensive, vexatious and altogether alien to the prin- 
ciple of free emigration which for the last twenty years 
the Government have sought to encourage. There 
would also be serious difficulties in discriminating 
between emigrants who had been some time in 
Assam and those who had not ; and, lastly, it is 
said that initial registration would be an ineffective 
remedy against those abuses which really prevail, 
and which alone called for special measures of re- 
pression — cases in which the labourer, though under 
the influence of enticement or misrepresentation, is 
nevertheless a willing emigrant and is himself 
desirous of emigrating. 

Now before discussing the validity of these objec- 
tions I would beg to call the attention of Hon’ble 
Members to the serious and widespread character of 
the existing abuses which were not foreseen by the 
framers of the Act. The letter of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, dated the 28 th August, 1890 , pointedly refers 
to the very large proportion of cases of fraud- 
ulent enticement, often amounting to the virtual 
kidnapping of children and youths of both sexes ; 
and this assertion is based, not on the irresponsible 
utterances of anonymous journalists or of travelling 
friends of humanity, but on the statements of res- 
ponsible representatives of Government in the recruit- 
ing districts. The late Chief Commissioner of Assam 
also admitted that the Dhubri system was open to 
objection, and insisted upon the necessity for greater 
stringency in local registration. The practical qpera- 
tion of the so-called free system which resulted iif 
the Dhubri contracts was never, I venture to think. 
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anticipated by the supporters of the Act, and it 
was, I believe, far from the intention of the Legis- 
lature as well as of the Government that the con- 
cessions then made should be so grossly abused. 

To come now to the objections to initial or local 
registration. It is said, in the first place, that such a • 
system would be expensive ; but, as ' pointed out 
by the Bengal Government in their letter, the ex- 
pense of the proceeding cannot exceed eight 
annas a coolie, or at the outside one rupee eight - 
annas, if a registration fee of one rupee is charged 
on initial verifications. The additional cost of initial 
registration is due to a distinction, for which Ihe 
Bengal Government were unable to find any justi- 
fication, between contracts executed in the emi- 
gration districts and those made at Dhubri. And 
here I might be permitted to ask, with regard to the 
statement that official restrictions would check emi- 
gration and render it unpopular, whether an army 
of five thousand unlicensed recruiters, in the Ranchi 
District alone many of whom are released convicts 
or men of very doubtful character, were likely, 
with their numerous malpractices, to make emigra- 
tion popular in the recruiting fields 1 It seems to me 
that experience has proved that some wholesome 
restrictions on unlicensed recruiting are essential, 
not merely in the interests of the recruiter but also 
in the interests of the planter in Assam, and I am 
glad to find that the Hon’ble Mr. Buckingham quotes 
with approval some remarks of Mr. Driver, described 
as a gentleman of considerable experience in the 
recruiting districts in which the official registration 
of labourers is insisted upon. All the Bengal officials, 
without a single exception, as far as I know, are 
also of the same opinion. 

A good deal has been said about the vexations 
competed with official interference in any form; 
*but I would ask Hon’ble Members whether, in the 
face of the numerous restrictions imposed under 
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the Bengal Act, to refuse the safeguard of official 
registration is not a mere straining at gnats ? 
It has also been said that initial registration 
would prove an ineffective remedy against the abuses 
which really prevail, and that vigorous action on the 
• part of the executive acting under the ordinary law 
supplemented by the provisions of the present Bill 
would reduce the malpractices of the unlicensed 
recruiter within the narrowest limits. But, as 
observed by a well known newspaper, the acts of the 
recruiter in many cases, and those some of the worst 
cases, are such that they cannot be reached by the 
law nor by executive action, which I presume must 
be controlled by law. The article in The PiMieer 
expresses the general feeling of the country with 
regard to the unlicensed system and the picture it 
draws is by no means overcharged. 

** Boys and girls Mfc says * are cajoled or intimidated into leaving 
their homes and are carried off to Assam under false names. Married 
women are persuaded to desert their husbands and children, and are decoyed 
away under circumstances that make it practically impossible to trace 
them. District officers and noii-ofiicials, Europeans and natives, mission- 
aries and managers of collieries, all alike bear testimony to the growing 
prevalence of kidnapping in all its various forms, and to the misery and 
crime which it occasions. It has been said that if the Magistrates and 
the police do their duty properly the worst cases, at all events, w’ould be 
prevented or detected and punished, and it is in this view that the Bengal 
Government lately deputed a special officer of the police to conduct an 
enquiry into such cases in Cliota Nagporc. This view, however, leaves a 
great part of the question out of sight. The police can only interfere to 
prevent the commission of some offence, or to detect the culprit when an 
offence has been committed. But in many cases, and those some of the 
worst class, the acts of the recruiters, wicked and immoral though they 
are, do not constitute an offence at all. It is not an offence to entice a 
married woman to leave her husband and her children and become a 
coolie for five years or longer in Assam ! It is not an offence to persuade 
a grown-up son to desert his parents and leave them destitute, even though 
his labour may be their only means of support ! Even when some 
recruiter, grown bolder from impunity, does actually overstep the limits 
of the law, ^e chances in his favour arc overwhelming. The expense of 
legal proceedings is almost always prohibitive to the classes concerned, 
while the entire freedom which the * free ’ recruiters enjoy from official 
supervision, and the ease with which names, castes and residences can 
be changed, render it almost hopeless to obtain a satisfactory clue. ’ * 

i • • 

I also find that the Secretary of State ^in his 
d^patch dated the 11 th February, 1892, expresses* 
tis opinion that strong measures are required to 
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amend the existing state of things; a conclusion 
which is amply supported by official records. 

Emigration/’ writes Colonel Samuels, ** is, 1 fear, in most oases 
tantamount to desertion of home and relatives. In my long experience 
of these districts I have known many instances of men and women in 
depdts before they were registered being persuaded by their relatives to 
return to their homes. To permit of this being done would be no real, 
interference with the system of free emigration, whilst it would give 
every man and woman a chance of changing his or her mind before it 
was too late to do so, and afford a guarantee that every one who emi- 
grated did so deliberately and without undue influence and deception.” 

The Government of Bengal also say in their 
letter : 

” The only other advantage claimed for the Assam contracts is that, 
in the districts of recruitment, labourers, when brought before a registrar 
for the execution of their eiigagomonf s, may be dissuaded from emigration 
by their friends and relatives, as suggested by Mr. Lyall in the observations 
quoted in paragraph 15 of this letter, 'flie Lieutenant Governor is inclined 
to believe that this is the objection which really weighs with many who 
oppose initial verification, though it is kept somewhat in the background, 
the allegation as to increased cost being calculated to carry more weight 
with those unfamiliar with the subject. It is an argument which does not 
commend itself to the judgment of officers in Bengal, or to the inhabitants 
of the province, who, on the contrary, hold that, considering the large 
sums paid to every professional recruiter or occasional crimp who can 
persuade a labourer to execute the contract in q\iestion, some opportunity 
of knowing what is going on should be afforded to others interested. The 
subject is generally treated with special reference to wives induced by 
arkatis to desert their families in consequence of some quarrel which, had 
it not been for the facilities afforded by the Assam contract system, would 
have been soon made up ; the case of children is also frequently quoted, 
and many persons consider that in such instances registration should be 
insisted on, whether labour-contracts are executed or not.” 

In further support of my contention I may 
quote another passage from the same letter : — 

” The Lieutenant-Governor is distinctly of opinion that, under the 
oiroumstances, Dhubri is not the most suitable station for putting labourers 
under statutory engagements. The best jdaco for explaining a contract 
to a person liable to be deceived as to its terms — say to a Lohardaga woman 
— ^is not to be sought where her language is little known, or the officer who 
has to make her understand the terms of the engagement is hurried by a 
multiplicity of engagements ; and she would be more of a free agent, to 
accept or reject the agreement at discretion, in her own district, among 
friends, than at a strange station, where she cannot find employment or ask 
for alms in the language of the country, and from which she can see little 
prospect of getting away, as she has no money to pay her return fare.” 

Mi. Westland was also emphatically of opinion 
that the coolie recruited under the present unUcensed 
•aystem is not in any sense a free agent, and that the 
power to put a labourer under a penal contract in the 
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labour-districts should be withdrawn. Mr. Lyall, 
also late Officiating Commissioner, Assam Valley, in 
his inspection report says the same thing : — 

“ Once the emigrants get to Dhubri, they have cast the die and are 
started on thier journey. It is too late for them to reconsider the matter. 

the district of recruitment they would be subject to influences which 
would often make them change their minds. The contractor would thus 
lose a good many of his coolies and have to charge the planter a higher 
price for the remainder. The cost per head to the employer would, I think, 
certainly rise. At present his cost varies considerably. I have heard as 
high a figure as Us. 110 mentioned, and as low a one as Es. 57 (the 
latter for coolies for a garden in Sibsagar) ; but, whatever it is now, it 
would be higher under the other system.” 

Can the ordinary law or executive action, 
however vigorous, deal with such cases or cope 
successfully with the abuses disclosed in these official 
documents ? Initial registration alone, in my humble 
opinion, would furnish an adequate remedy and 
effectively check the malpractices notoriously resorted 
to by the recruiter under the present system, or rather 
no system. 

I now propose to deal with the objection to com- 
pulsory registration based on the ground that such a 
procedure would be altogether ahen to the principle of 
free emigration. Now if I thought that the restriction 
which I propose would have the effect of checking free 
emigration properly so-called, I should be the last 
person to advocate such a proceeding. But, if by 
free emigration is meant the spontaneous and un- 
solicited emigration of natives of other parts of India 
to the labour-districts to work under the ordinary law, 
the amendment proposed by me, although curtailing 
the license of the so-called free recruiter, would really 
facilitate free recruiting by insuring that the emigrant 
should really be a free agent. It would give him an 
opportunity of declaring his intention to emigrate 
to some constituted authority — ^the course which, I 
believe, an emigrant in England takes when he goes 
to an emigration office and expresses an intention 
to emigrate. The delay incident on registr^ion 
would also afford the parent or husband some chance 
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of recovering his child or wife. It is true the repatria- 
tion clauses contained in the Bill might go some way 
towards mitigating the abuses attendant on uncon- 
trolled recruiting. But, as we all know, though the 
arm of the law is long, its movements are sometimes 
remarkably slow, and, I fear, not always sure. In 
any case it would be a very poor consolation for a 
husband to recover his lost wife or a parent his 
missing son two or three years after their disappear- 
ance. Prevention, I need hardly remind Hon’ble- 
Members, is better than cure ; and surely there never 
was a case in which preventive measures were more 
urgently called for in the interests of those who stand 
most in need of the protection of the State. 

I have one word to add with reference to the 
supposed difficulty of distinguishing between a new 
immigrant and a bond fide resident in the labour- 
districts. But with the eare which, we are assured, is 
exercised at Dhubri before the labourer is put under 
contract, and the rules under which free emigrants 
proceed to Dhubri under Act I of 1889, it ought not 
surely to be at all difficult to distinguish between the 
two classes, and even Mr. Quinton admits that the 
difficulty would not be insurmountable — an opinion 
in which, I think, everybody would be inclined to 
agree. My amendments, I may add, differ from the 
proposal of the Bengal Government only in insisting 
on the condition that the labourer should be a 
resident without defining the period of residence 
by a hard-and-fast rule. 

To recognise and to enforce by legislation the 
necessity for supervision in contracts entered into 
outside the labour-districts, when, in the words 
of Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, the emigrant is still close 
to his home and within hail of his own people, and 
to neglect such supervision when he is carried to 
Assam, to him a foreign country, is, I must say, 
witfi the greatest deference, both inconsistent and 
indefensible. Emigration which is really free may 
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safely be left without fetters, but the emigrant who 
is assisted to emigrate under present conditions in 
order that he may enter into a labour-contract 
cannot properly be described as a free labourer, 
simply because he is carried to Assam before enter- 
ing into any engagement. 

My Lord, it has always been the policy of the 
State to control the recruitment of such emigrants by 
law — a policy recognised in the restrictions imposed 
on the contractor’s as well as the sirdari system. 
It was probably expected when the Act of 1882 was 
passed that free emigration would take the same form 
in India as it has in other civilized countries, the em- 
ployers of labour supplying the place of the emigra- 
tion societies. But emigration has not unfortunately 
assumed any such shape, notwithstanding the system 
of Dhubri contracts. It has only served to enrich 
a lawless body of men termed arkatis to the detri- 
ment of legitimate recruiting, and has proved hurtful 
alike to the employer and labourer. As observed by 
Mr. Stuart, Chairman of the Indina Tea Association, 
the arkatis have by their malpractices done much 
harm to the cause of emigration, and, unless their 
malpractices are effectively checked, will do still 
greater harm to it. 

I now propose to sum up briefly my reasons for 
inviting the Council to accept my amendments. In 
the first place, the existence of grave abuses in the 
system of recruitment under Act I of 1882 is un- 
deniable and must in the interests of the people 
concerned be remedied. The control which can be 
exercised under the ordinary law cannot reach the 
evil in some of its worst forms, and the changes pro- 
posed by Goveimment cannot be regarded as ade- 
quate for the purpose. They may scotch the evil, 
but they will not kill it. Secondly, there is no rea- 
sonable ground for making a distinction between 
labourers who contract near their hoi]{).es and thdhe 
who are carried to Assam for the purpose of placing 
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them under labour-contracts there. Indeed there are 
stronger grounds for placing under control the latter 
class of emigrants. Thirdly, there is no danger of 
such restrictions as I propose enhancing in the 
slightest appreciable degree the price of labour or 
checking the progress of free emigration properly ^o 
called. On the contrary in my opinion with the 
removal of the abuses which have grown up under the 
Dhubri system, the occupation of the arhali would 
be gone, the price of labour would fall, and in the' 
course of time free immigration in its true sense 
would take the place of the present system, which has 
certainly not been a very pronounced success, if, 
indeed, it has not brought emigration under all forms 
into not altogether undeserved discredit. 

My Lord, there arc very few laws in the Indian 
Statute-book the policy of which has been more 
keenly debated than the policy underlying the Emi- 
gration Act which it is now proposed to amend. It 
would serve no useful purpose to revive the memory 
of the controversies which have marked the whole 
course of legislation on the subject. On one poi)it 
only we find a remarkable unanimity of opinion, 
namely, that exceptional legislation of the kiial 
under discussion must be regarded as merely tejn- 
porary and not maintained even a day longer 
than is absolutely essential for the protection of 
the classes concerned. While loyally accepting 
the conclusion arrived at by the Government, after 
the fullest and most anxious enquiry, that the time is 
not yet ripe for the repeal of penal contracts, I can 
only repeat the hope so often expressed that with the 
improvements in the means of communication be- 
tween the recruiting and labour-dist^ts, and the in- 
creasing knowledge of Assam life by labourers in the 
recruiting areas, the necessity for special legislation 
will soon cease and the relations of employers and 
labourers will be placed on the ordinary basis regulat- 
ing their mutual rights and obligations. There is only 
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one other observation that I should like to make. 
Emigration laws have been denounced in very severe 
terms, not only by some of my countrymen but also 
by European public servants in responsible positions. 
But the large mass of official literature which has 
gathered round the Assam coolie must convince every- 
body that special legislation is resorted to not merely 
in the interests of the tea-industry, but also in the 
interests of the people at large, as tending to pro- 
mote emigration from those parts of the country 
in which the wages are low and the people liable to 
periodical famines. The evils which have crept into 
the system must not lead us to forget the good that 
emigration has done. They must not lead us to 
forget that the districts of the North-Eastern Fron- 
tier, once a wilderness, have now been covered with 
plantations which, while adding to the wealth of the 
country, support thousands of labourers, where 
many of them have found comfortable homes. Then, 
again, the benefits secured by the Act to the labourer 
ought to be set off against the penalties by which 
the performance of his part of the contract is secured . 
It must also be borne in mind that some of the evils 
which have revealed themselves in connection with 
the system are inseparable from all emigrations 
conducted on a large scale among the poor and ignor- 
ant, and, although I cannot help thinking that local 
registration would seem to be as nearly complete a 
remedy as can be devised for the growing evils of 
unregulated recruitment, I am bound to admit that 
the Bill now under discussion contains provisions 
which will to some extent reduce the evils which 
have sprung up, and that with the more energetic 
action of the esecutive, including the strengthening 
of the inspection system which has been promised 
by Sir Philip Hutchins, the condition of the labourer 
in the tea-gardens will be improved in a very large 
measure. 



PETIT BARONETCY BILL. 


{Speech delivered in the Governor-GeneraT s Council 
on the 19th January, 1893.) 

I confess that it is not without a certain 
degree of reluctance that 1 move the amendment 
which stands in my name. One of the foremost 
captains of industrial enterprise in India, Sir Dinshaw 
Manockjee, has by his princely charities so endeared 
himself to all his countrymen that it is by no means 
an agreeable duty to have to oppose any of the 
provisions of a Bill which has been settled in concert 
with his legal advisers and which may therefore be 
presumed to embody his own wishes. Among a 
people who have always been distinguished for 
their munificence, there is probably no name more 
illustrious than that of the recently created baronet ; 
and the provisions of the Bill now before us may not 
altogether unreasonably be regarded as a fitting 
recognition of the eminent services rendered by Sir 
Dinshaw Manockjee to the country. But although, 
I trust, I yield to no one in my appreciation of the 
many claims to distinction possessed by the Parsi 
Baronet, I can not forget that the proposed legis- 
lation is of a very exceptional character. It is an 
encroachment on the rule against perpetuities as 
known among lawyers — a rule based not on any 
artificial reasoning but on the most obvious prin- 
ciples of public policy, which lays down that 
except within certain well-defined limits, you cannot 
fetter the free transfer of property, unless for pur- 
poses useful and beneficial to the public, or, as 
they are technically called, charitable uses. Among 
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Hindus, as the law now stands, the right to prevent 
the unrestricted transfer of property exists, if it 
can be said to exist at all, in a most attenuated form. 
Greater latitude, and perhaps with more reason, is 
allowed in the English law, but even in England the 
lihiits within which alienation may be restrained 
arc rigidly defined ; and the well-known process of 
settling and resettling estates among the great 
English landowners does not constitute any 
real exception, as it does not in any way trench 
upon the rule against perpetuities ; but the 
mode in which this is accomplished is of too arti- 
ficial a character to be readily intelligible to anyone 
who is not a lawyer. The inviolable character of 
the rule under discussion and the jealousy with 
which it is guarded may be very well inferred from 
the fact that in the course of nearly two hundred 
years, we come across only two instances in which 
the Legislature in England has interfered with it. 
Blenheim was settled inalienably on the family of 
the Duke of Marlborough by 3 and 4 Anne, c. 6, 5 
Anne, c. 3 and 5 Anne, c. 4 and more than a hundred 
years later Strathficldsaye was in the like manner 
settled on the family of the Duke of Wellington 
by 64 Geo. Ill, c. 161 ; but no provision is to be 
found in any of these Statutes at all similar to the 
provisions of claiise 12 of the present Bill. The 
law, if 1 might say so without impropriety, has 
wisely set limits to the right of fettering inherit- 
ances, and 1 do not think that any subject of the 
Queen-Empress can fairly complain, if we deny him 
a privilege which a great nation, not perhaps effu- 
sively demonstrative but full of the most generous 
impulses, refused to a Marlborough and a Wellington. 

It is said that this Bill has been drawn on the 
model of Act XX of 1860. Now, I have looked into 
that Act, and I do not find anything in it at all 
analogous to clause 12 of this Bill. It is altogether 
a new departure for which I confesfi I have not 
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been able to find any sufficient justification. It 
would also seem to be wholly unnecessary. The 
income of the property comprised in the pro- 
posed trust is evidently deemed sufficient, at any 
rate for the present, to support the dignity of a 
Baronet conferred upon Sir Dinshaw Manockjee. ll, 
however at any time in the future, that income 
should happen to be inadequate for the purpose, 
the funds might be easily augmented by the less’ 
objectionable process of adding to them such 
securities as are mentioned in clause 11 of the 
Bill. I would also beg to point out that, even as 
regards any contemplated addition of immoveable 
property in the future, the acceptance of my amend- 
ment would only make this difference, that instead 
of applying to the Governor of Bombay in Council, 
Sir Dinshaw Manockjee, or his successors, as the 
case may be, would have to move the Legislature ; 
and I am sure any application bearing the honoured 
name of Sir Dinshaw Manockjee would always 
secure the respectful attention of Hon’blc Members. 
Moreover, there is no reason why the legislature 
should delegate its functions in such matters to the 
Local Government, a course which, in my humble 
judgment, should be adopted only in cases of im- 
perative necessity. I have only to add that in 
setting aside the ordinary law of the land in favour 
of a subject, however distinguished, we cannot 
proceed too cautiously, that such measures do not 
always fulfil the expectations entertained by their 
promoters, and that, in this country specially} 
exceptional legislation of the present order might 
create a precedent of a very inconvenient and 
embarrasing character. 



INDIAN TARIFF BILL. 


[Speech in support of an amendment moved by Mr. 
Playfair, at a Meeting of the Supreme Legisla- 
tive Council held on the 10th March, 1894, 
tvhen the Hon'hle Mr. Westland presented the 
Report of the Select Committee on the Bill to 
amend the law relating to customs duties. This 
Bill excluded from the tariff the imports of cotton 
fabrics, yarns and thread. The Hon'hle Mr. 
Playfair, representative of the mercantile com- 
munity, moved an amendment to Mr. Westland’s 
motion that the Bill be recommitted to the same 
Select Committee. Mr. Playfair who took ex- 
ception in strong terms to the exclusion of cotton 
goods from the operation of the Act, referred to 
the prevalent feeling “ that India’s interests are 
being sacrificed to Lombard Street on the one 
hatid and Manchester on the other.”^] 

I have no hesitation whatever in supporting 
the amendment which has been just moved by the 
Hon ’ble Mr. Playfair, who represents the mercantile 
community in this Council. I venture to think that 
the exclusion of the cotton duties from the Tariff Act 
would be not only a cruel wrong to the people of this 
country, but a grave scandal as well as a financial 
and political blunder, to which the famous say- 
ing of Talleyrand might well be applied. We are all 
aware how public opinion has condemned the pro- 
posed exclusion. Not a single dissentient voice, at 
any rate outside the Council Chamber, ha& been 


^ The cotton duties were reimposed by Aob III of 1890. 
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heard — not one jarring note of discord. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Westland, in introducing the measure, referred 
to the embarrassed condition of the finances, and 
said, rightly enough, that he was obliged to cast his 
net very wide. He might also have added that the 
meshes of this net are very fine ; for besides the 
articles to which attention has been drawn by the 
Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans, we find that the sche- 
dule includes the cassia nut and the common shell. 
But notwithstanding the gravity of the condition of 
our finances, notwithstanding the obvious necessity 
for casting the net very wide, notwithstanding the 
extreme fineness of its meshes, cotton fabrics are 
conspicuous by their absence. 

It is said in the Statement of Objects and 
Reasons that owing to the embarrassed condition of 
the finances, it has been decided to increase the reve- 
nue by the imposition of indirect taxation in the forn) 
of import duties and that the present Bill practically 
re-imposes the Tariff schedule of 1875 with some 
exceptions, one of which is the omission of duties 
on cotton yarns and goods. Now, one would think 
from the language here employed that cotton yarns 
and goods do not form an important part of our 
imports, and that although they are excluded, we 
are practically restoring the Tariff Act of 1875. 
But what is the actual state of things, and what, 
would the intelligent foreigner who is supposed 
to be always with us, think of the omission, if 
he was told that the goods which are advisedly 
omitted constitute nearly one-half of the total 
imports ? What would be his surprise if he was to 
read the speech in which the Bill was introduced by 
the Hon’ble Finance Member ? That speech con- 
tains an able defence, if I may say so, of import 
duties when the interests of the Exchequer require 
that such duties should be imposed. But for any 
justification of the invidious distinction in favour 
of cotton goods which come to us from Lancashire, 
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we shall seek in vain in the utterances of the Finance 
Member except an echo, somewhat faint, from the 
report of the Herschell Committee that the duties 
on cotton goods were the subject of vehement attack 
in England, and that any attempt to re-impose them 
would meet with great opposition. But opposition 
from whom ? Not from the people of this country, 
not from the people who would have ultimately 
to pay those duties, as the intelligent foreigner in 
his innocence might imagine, but from the manufac- 
turers, the merchant princes of Lancashire ! 

It has been suggested that an import duty on , 
cotton goods would be a protective duty and therefore 
objectionable. But the answer may be given in 
the words of an eminent living English statesman 
whose name will always be associated with free trade. 

“ There is not,” said Mr. Gladstone in the House 
of Commons in 1879, “ a free trade Government 
in this or any country which has not freely admit- 
ted that the state of the revenue is an essential 
element in the consideration of the application even 
of the best principles of free trade.” These, words 
were quoted with approval by Major Baring in 1882 
and have been repeated by our present Finance 
Minister. And here I cannot resist the temptation 
of citing another passage from the same speech of 
Mr. Gladstone which possesses a peculiar appro- 
priateness at the present moment. 

Mr, Gladstone said ; — 

“ With regard to the remission of import dut ies, there seems to mo to 
be something distinctly repugnant in the way it lias been done in the time 
of India’s distress and difficulty by the Government of a party which has 
done all in its power to retain every protective dut y in this country, and 
which, from year to year as the occasion ari.ses, advises the Crown to 
^sent to Colonial Acts imposing fresh duties upon British manufactures- 
What an invidious, almost odious, picture of inequality we exhibit to the 
i^illions of India. The free trade doctrines that wo hold so dear, that wo 
^PP^y them against the feelings of the Indian people in their utmost ligour 
and without a grain of mercy, disappear in a moment when it is a question of 
ueahng with those whoso interest and opinions we cannot lightly tamper 
with, namely, the free colonists of the Empire. ” 
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In this connection I may also be permitted to 
refer to the opinion of another well-known apostle 
of free trade in our day, the late Mr. Fawcett, who 
was known — and deservedly known — as the friend of 
India in the House of Commons. Mr. Fawcett, in 
a well-known treatise of his, draws a distinction 
between a protective duty properly so called and a 
duty imposed merely for revenue purposes, and he 
points out, with regard to the duty on Manchester 
goods, that it could not be treated as a protective 
duty in the proper sense of the expression. But even 
if it was a protective duty, are protective duties in 
•the shape of bounties to indigenous industries so 
utterly unknown in the rest of the world, so utterly 
unknown even in British colonies, that we should 
shudder at the bare mention of protection ? 

I submit that a light duty of five per cent, 
cannot possibly be regarded as a protective duty ; 
and this conclusion does not rest on speculative 
opinion only, for we are not altogether without 
experience. What has been the effect of the 
removal of the duties on Manchester goods ? Has 
Manchester been able to drive Bombay out of the 
cotton market ? No. But, as Macaulay says in 
speaking of legislation regarding Irish industries by 
the English Parliament, the jealousy of commerce 
is like the jealousy of love ; it is as fanciful and as 
unreasonable, and the accomplished historian might 
have added, it possesses another well-known 
attribute of ‘ the green-eyed monster ’ — it is as cruel 
as the grave. 

The difficulty again of excluding a particular 
kind of goods like Manchester fabrics from the 
Indian tariff is so obvious that it is hardly neces- 
sary to insist upon it. This was pointed out by 
Major Baring, now Lord Cromer, in one of the speeches 
quoted by the Finance Minister in his speech in 
introducing the Bill. In making a clean sweep of the 
import duties from our tariff in 1882, Lord Cromer 
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spoke of tlie ‘ destructive ’ forces which had been 
introduced by the partial abolition of the cotton duties 
in the year 1878. He said : — 

“ Apparel of many ^nds, hardware, jewellery, innumerable manu- 
factures of metal, provisions and stores of many kinds, spices, sugar, tea, 
•tobacco, with raw silk and fabrics of silk and wool are afi made in India, 
some to a large extent, and every import duty on them is protective. 
On what principle, again, are silk and woollen goods, or goods having cotton 
mixed with silk and wool, to bo denied the exemption accorded to cotton 
goods ? * The duty on woollen fdbriesy* thti Calcutta Trades* Association 

rightly argues, ‘ must, if only for the sake of consistency, follow the cotton- 
duties’. ” 

My Lord to-day it is Manchester, to-morrow 
it may be Newcastle, the next day it may be Birming- 
ham, and so on from day to day till there will be 
nothing left to tax except sharks’ fins and shells. I 
repeat that a duty on cotton goods cannot he objected 
to on the ground that it w'ould be protective. But 
suppose 1 am wrong 1 Cannot the objection be met 
by imposing an excise duty on home manufactures 1 
A countervailing excise duty ought to satisfy 
Manchester, if not the people of India. And this 
step will probably be taken by the Government of 
India if owing to a further decline in exchange they 
are obliged to re-impose an import-duty on cotton 
goods. But, to my mind, there is another and 
a more unexceptionable solution. There are some 
kinds of cotton yarn and goods used by the wealthier 
classes only which cannot be produced in India, and 
an import duty levied on such goods only cannot 
possibly, even by the warmest admirers of free trade, 
as against fair trade, be regarded as protective. 

Some side issues, as I may call them, have been 
raised by Hon’ble Members. The unequal incidence 
of the income-tax as well as the additional burden 
placed on our finances by the exchaiige compensation 
allowance have been introduced into the debate. 
These, however, are questions upon which I do not 
How propose to enter. They may well wait till the 
Budget comes up for discussion. We have had as 
yet, if I may say so, merely the first instalment. 
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My Lord, I have done ; but before I conclude 
I must say that the fair fame of England for just 
dealing, which cannot be too jealously guarded, is at 
stake. The spell which she has so long exercised 
over her subjects, a spell more potent than the 
bayonet or the sword, which holds in loyal submis-* 
sion her vast empire is in danger of being broken. 
At such a moment as this we owe it to ourselves — 
we owe it to the country — we owe it to the Govern- 
ment under which we have the happiness to live — 
to give timely warning. Our warnings may be 
unheeded — our protests may be disregarded as ‘ a 
tale of little meaning ’ ‘ chanted by an ill-used race 
of men but we shall at least have the satisfaction 
of having done our duty — a most painful, but I need 
hardly add, under the circumstances, a most im- 
perative, duty. 



BUDGET SPEECH FOR 1894-1895. 


Delivered in the Sufreme Legislative Council during 
the debate on the Financial Statement for 
18H-1895. 

My Lord, the spectacle of a Finance Minister 
struggling against adversity cannot fail to call forth 
our respectful sympathy, and Mr. Westland has 
shown that, although he is obliged to pursue the 
wrong, he both sees the right and condemns the 
wrong he is doomed to pursue. My labours have, I 
am glad to say, been considerably simplified by the 
previous speakers, who have spoken with an authority 
and an experience which 1 cannot pretend to possess. 
I shall, therefore, confine my observations only to 
one or two features of the Budget which we arc 
met to discuss. 

I am sorry to say, my lord, that the Financial 
Statement which has been placed before us confirms 
the worst misgivings felt by the public when cotton 
goods were excluded from the Tariff Act. The bulk of 
the Famine Insurance Fund has been appropriated 
to the purposes of general administration, while the 
Provincial Governments have been also called upon 
for contributions out of their not over-abundant 
means. In the words of the Hon ’bio Finance Mem- 
ber this last measure ‘ practically means the stoppage 
for the time of all administrative improvement, a 
measure which they feel must take all the heart out 
of Provincial Governments by making them surrender 
all the fruits of careful administration to fill the yawn- 
ing gulf of our sterling payments. ’ The suspension 
of the Famine .Grant, or the Famine Insurance Fund» 
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as it is generally and properly called, is a still more 
serious matter, the gravity of which cannot be 
over-estimated. In introducing the Tariff Bill, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Westland said: — 

“ Tho next head — that of Famine — includes, besides wJiat is usually 
a small amount of actual famine expenditure, the grant which we make out« 
of our surplus revenues, when we have any, towards protective irrigation 
and protective railways. We have at present a compulsory expenditure 
under the last category of about Ks. 380,000 towards the loss accruing to 
Government on account of the Bongal-Nagpur and Indian Midland Rail- 
ways. This amount is now shown in the Railway account, but the 
balance of Rs. 1,500,000, after this loss is met, is used, when we are able 
to afford it, for actual construction of railways and canals. 

Now this language can hardly, I venture to ' ’ 
think, be reconciled with the declarations of Govern- 
ment when the fund was first created out of tho 
proceeds of certain taxes which were itnposed for 
the first time in 1878 by the Government of Lord 
Lytton. The previous speakers have already 

referred to the pledge repeatedly given by liis 
Lordship and I need not therefore further dwell 
upon it at any length. 

On the 27th December, 1877, Sir John Strachey, 
in laying the Financial Statement of the coming 
year before the Council, thus explained the objects 
of the fund : — 

** Unless then, it would be proved hereafter by experience that the 
annual appropriation of a .smaller sum from our Revenues will give to tho 
country the protection which it requires, we consider that the estimates of 
every year ought to make provision for religiously applying the sum T 
have mentioned to this sole purpose and I hope that no desire to carry 
out any administrative imjirovement, however urgent, or any fiscal 
reform, however wise, will tempt tho Government lo neglect this sacrod 
trust. 

« 4e >ir 4( •«< 

‘ ‘ I feel confident that I shall be able to satisfy tho Council and the 
public that the resolution which the Government has proclaimed will be? 
faithfully carried out, and the proceeds of these now taxes will be expend- 
ed for the purpose of providing what I have called an insurance against 
famine, and for no other purpose whatever. 

“ The object which I thus stated is a perfectly simple one. These new 
taxes are required for the sole purpose of giving us, year by year, a 
sufficieift surplus of income over expenditure, to meet these famine 
charges,' which had not hitherto been taken into consideration in our 
yearly accounts.** 
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It is true that some Finance Ministers have 
since declared that in their opinion the Famine 
Insurance Fund could be resumed in a case of imper- 
ative necessity, but these declarations 'are opposed 
to the solemn pledges given by Lord Lytton as the 
.representative of the Queen-Empress in India. But 
suppose, in a very exceptional case, to avoid ex- 
asperating sacrifices or the imposition of extravagant 
burdens, to use the language of Sir Auckland Colvin, 
the Famine Insurance Fund may be trenched upon, 
has any such case been made out in the present 
instance? I submit not, and I fear, my Lord, the public 
would continue to believe that the fund which was 
created for the purpose of developing the resources of 
the country and of saving the lives of millions from 
famine has been sacrificed for the purpose of serving 
the interests of a few English manufacturers. 

And this brings me to another question — 
the exchange compensation allowance, which involves 
the diversion of taxes raised for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the people from famine, to the increase of the 
salaries of the European servants of Government. 
I find that the Hon’ble Mr. Westland in his speech 
in introducing the Tariff Act said : — 

“ There is anotlier serious burden, arising from this same fali iii the 
value of the rupee, which we have to hear, namely, the compensation which 
we have to pay to our European services for Ihe fall in the exchange value 
of their salaries, 'the necessity for this had been pressing itself upon the. 
Government for sometime, and it was only with some hesitation that the 
Government decided, when the Budget Estimates last year were under con- 
sideration, that the decision on the question must be put off until the settle- 
ment of the currency measures then under consideration of the Herschell 
Committee. When these measures were settled, the announcement was 
made that an allowance would be made to the class of Government officers 
to which I have referred, of which the amount would be equivalent to the 
remittance of half their salaries (up to a maximum of £1,000), at an 
exchange of la. 6d. 

‘ ‘ In iustification of the necessity and policy of this measure of limited 
compensation I wish to quote two or three weighty opinions, carefully 
guarding myself against any mere official utterance, which might under the 
circumstances be considered to be affected by personal considerations. 
The first is an extract from the address of the spoKesman of the deputation 
to Lord Lansdowne of February 3rd, 1893, which declared itself as 
representing merchants, traders, shipowners, bankers, landowners, pro- 
ducers, manufacturers, importers and exporters, and which certainly 
did not contain a • single European official member. ’ ’ 
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‘ My Lord, we freely confess to a strong feeling 
of sympathy with the servants of Government 
who find their incomes daily dwindling. But we 
are strongly convinced that the adjustment of 
salaries and all other adjustments can only be 
properly effected by the reform of a currency system, 
which has gradually, but with increasing rapidity, 
brought the country to the present pass. As the 
members of the Currency Association pointed out in 
their recent address to the Viceroy, a reform in the 
currency system ought to put an end to the demand 
for exchange compensation by the European servants ' ' 
of the Government. 

It must also be remembered that the Indian 
public are not in favour of granting any compensa- 
tion. And I shall here, with the permission of the 
Council, read a passage from a memorial submitted 
to Government by the Poona Sarvajanik Association. 
After pointing out that the supply of educated men 
in England has increased considerably since the 
salaries of European servants in this country were 
settled on their present basis, the Association goes on 
to say ; — 

“ The Committee would further submit that the present scale* of the 
salaries of the European officials in this country was fixed at a time when it 
took six months to go from hero to England and when those that came out 
to India had practically to live the life of exiles, when periodical trips 
to England could not be thought of, and when, owing to the absence of 
railways and other conveniences, the Europeans serving in this country 
had to live for the most part in complete isolation from one another. 

All these unfavourable conditions of life have, however, now changed 
for the bettor. In these da 3 ^s of cheap communication when railways 
and steamers have annihilated distance, residence in India cannot bo 
so irksome or costly to the European as it must have been in old times. 
Under these circumstances, privileged rates of remittances constituted 
nearly the whole of the indulgence which European officers of Govern- 
ment who had to make such remittances could claim equitably. The 
present scale of Indian salaries, in the higher grades especially, as com- 
pared with the English and Colonial scales, is again so excessively high 
that even with silver low as it is, these salaries cannot fail to be a groat 
attraction to English youths. As a matter of fact, competition for 
Indian posts has not been found to be leas keen than ever it was before. 

“ Tile Committee of the Sabha would, therefore, respectfully pray 
that, for the reasons stated above. His Excellency the Viceroy in Council 
will be pleased to reconsider these rules with a view to introduce such 
modifications in them as would (1) prevent retrospective effect from 
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boiiig given to them ; (2) limit the privilege to actual remitters up to a 
oortain amount; and (3) lastly, that His Excellency the Governor- 
(loueral in Council will order that no officer who has entered Government 
service during the last five years, or who may enter it hereafter, should 
be entitled to the special privilege secured by these rules.* 

The suggestions formulated in the memorial do 
uot seem to be very unreasonable. It is not, however, 
necessary to discuss them as the question now is 
not whether the Government of India can fairly 
turn a deaf ear to the appeals of their servants 
for compensation for the loss sustained by them 
owing to the fall of the rupee, or whether such appeals 
are in themselves from an abstract point of view just 
and reasonable. That is not the question ; that is not 
the issue now before us. The question is whether, 
having regar4 to the present condition of our finances, 
when, in the words of Mr. Westland, we must follow a 
programme of retrenchment and of vigilance, in- 
tended to tide us over a transition period, the Famine 
grant should be suspended, even for one year, instead 
of the compensation allowance. The question now 
is whether, in order that such an allowance might 
be paid, all administrative improvements should be 
.suspended and money wrung from the Provincial 
Governments out of the fruits of careful administra- 
tion. In other words, the question is whether, in 
view of the imperious necessity of filling up the 
‘ yawning gulf ’ iu our finances, the compensation 
allowance should not either be abolished, reduced 
or modified, or at least suspended during the period 
of transition, in preference to the mode which has 
been adopted for restoring the equilibrium of our 
finances. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that we are all 
sensible of the difiiculty in which the Government 
of India have been placed owing to the opposition 
of Her Majesty’s Government to the re-imposition 
of the cotton duties— -an opposition which has driven 
the Government of India to take measures which 
will seriously retard the improvement of the country, 
Q, 8 9 
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cripple the resources of the Local Governments, 
and may possibly, in the event of a famine over- 
taking us, result in the loss of thousands or even 
millions of lives among the poorer people in this 
country. 



BUDGET SPEECH FOR 1007-1908. 


Delivered in the Supreme Legislative Council during 
the debate on the Financial Statement jor 
1907-1908 on 21th March 1907. 

My Lord, 1 cannot open the debate without 
congratulating the Government of India on the 
reduction of the salt-tax. This great boon, I am 
sure, will be much appreciated in millions of Indian 
liomes where even (!ommon salt is regarded as some- 
thing in the nature of a luxury. Jn lightening 
the salt-tax, the Government have lightened, in 
some small measure, the hard destiny of the toiling 
masses who constitute the real people and who 
ought to be their first care. The successive re- 
ductioirs of the duty have all been steps in the right 
<lirection. But. the greatest still remains beliind, — 
the total repeal of a tax which is such a heavy burden 
on those who are the least able to sustain it. And 
we all hope that crowning step will be taken by your 
Excellency before you lay down your high office. 
By repealing this obnoxious tax, Your Lordship 
would add fresh lustre to a historic name which 
would then be cherished by us with the same affec- 
tionate veneration with which the name of Aurclian, 
who gave the people free salt, was cherished by the 
citizens of the Roman Empire. 

The remarkable stimulus imparted to^the con- 
sumption of one of the first necessaries of life by the 
recent reductions in the salt-tax of which the 
finance Minister spoke on Wednesday last is to my 
mind a conclusive argument against the retention of 
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an impost which falls so heavily on the hunger- 
stricken masses. Speaking in 1903 my Hon’ble 
friend Mr. Gokhale said .that the consumption of 
salt was not even ten pounds per head, whereas the 
highest medical opinion lays down twenty pounds 
per head as the standard for healthful existence. 
But this standard will not be reached, till the tax is 
completely wiped out ; though it may be said that 
where food is not over-abundant, the consiimption 
of salt need not be so high as twenty pounds. The 
Hon’ble Finance Member observed in defence, J, 
presume, of the retention of the tax on salt that it is 
the only contribution towards the public expendi- 
ture that is made by a large number of the people. 
My Hon’ble friend Mr. Gokhale, 1 know, does not 
admit the correctness of this statement. .1 hope, 
however, Mr. Gokhale is right ; for, if the Hon’ble 
Finance Member’s assertion is well founded, w'hat 
does it show ? It only shows the hopeless, the 
unspeakable, poverty of the masses in India. 

My Lord, with the dark shadow hanging over 
our opium revenue, the total repeal of the duty may 
seem to be a bold or even a rash step to take. There 
is, however, a well-known saying about threatened 
men, and 1 believe this -will hold good of our trade in 
opium with China. But if the Government of the 
country cannot be carried on without the revenue 
derived from salt, I would suggest the imposition in 
its stead of a succession duty on the estates of 
deceased Hindus and Mahomedans. 

My Lord, our best acknowledgments are due to 
Government for the provision w'hich has been made 
in the Budget under review for enabling local 
administrations to meet a famine immediately without 
being obliged to do so with their own limited resources. 
The new scheme promises to relieve the various local 
Governments of the strain on their exchequers when 
they are threatened with a famine. Under this 
system, the greater part of the burden will fall on 
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the Imperial revenues. But the real problem before 
the Government is not to meet a famine by doles, 
but to avert it. This can only be done by lightening 
the burden of taxation, by the construction of irriga- 
tion canals, the spread of improved methods of 
agriculture, the encouragement of manufacturing 
industries and the growth of intelligence among the 
people by means of education. Without these 
neither Agriculturists’ Relief Acts nor Land Alien- 
ation Acts Avill avert those terrible visitations 
which many intelligent foreigners regard as a standing 
reproaclx to the Government of the country. The 
evolution of the famine code may be a very excellent 
thing, but the evolution of agriculture and manufao 
turing industry would be more welcome. A hungry 
people. My Lord, can never bo a veiy contented 
people, for hunger is a mischievous counsellor, more 
mischievous tlian the ))iost pestilent agitator or the 
most vocal loyalist whoxn it requires Ithuriel’s spear 
to unmask. 

My Lord, it may be, as we have been told, 
that no Government in the woild c.x(jept the British 
is capable of doing what Britain is able to do in India in 
times of famine, and that no Government that might 
1)0 substituted for the British would even attempt 
to undertake such a task. But the world and its 
Governments are apt to be censorious and may be 
tempted to ask awkward questioJis when Indian 
famines are made to adorn a peroration or to point 
what to an English audience jurist be an obvious 
moral. Every school-boy knows the story of Aris- 
tides and the Athenians. 

I have no desire. My Lord, to play the part 
of the pessimist who refuses to be comforted. But 
though the youngest member here present, I am no 
longer young in years and have lost the robust 
optimism and together with it some of the illusions 
of the springtide. Trade returns and increasing 
revenues, like all statistics, jnay he made to tell a 
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flattering tale ; but the frequent recurrence of famines 
is an undeniable fact which is not adequately ex- 
plained by rhetorical phrases about wresting the keys 
of the universe from Providence.’ And when I think 
in this Council chamber of ray famished countrymen, 
I seem almost to hear their piteous cries which arq 
as the ‘ moaning of the midnight sea,’ and am un- 
pleasantly reminded of a passage in Heine in which 
that rather strident mocker describes the dismay of 
the Olympian gods at a ghastly sight on which 1 
may not be more explicit ; for this somewhat erratic 
genius who was engaged all his life in doing battle 
manfully with Philistinism did not write for the 
parsonage or the drawing-room. 

This is, however, not the proper place to discuss 
the question on which so much controversy is surg- 
ing in our day, namely, whether the people of India 
are growing more and more prosperous, notwithstand- 
ing the ever increasing economic drain for which Lord 
Salisbury, who was nothing if not cynically frank, 
substituted a stronger expression, which need not 
be repeated here. The reason why I do not enter 
upon the discussion is that 1 cannot compress it 
within the limits of u single speech. One thing, 
however, is clear. India is still a very poor country, 
and we must, to use a homely saying, cut our coat 
according to our cloth. And tliis leads me to say 
a few words on the military estimates. For though 
we cannot divide or even move a resolution, the 
lyrical function of speakingout our hearts is notdenied 
to us. My Lord, it is our higli office and privilege 
to be the interpreters between our countrymen and 
the Government, and we should be wanting in our 
duty if we did not attempt according to our feeble 
lights to assist in the solution of the various questions 
suggested by the Budget on which depend the happi- 
ness and prosperity of one-sixth of the whole popula- 
tion of the earth. A great English minister whose 

1 8oe Lord Curzon*8 Guildhall apoech. 
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name ia dear to all lawyers told us the other day 
that he had no more control over these estimates 
than over the winds and tides, but we have not yet 
reached that stage of positive perfection which 
refuses to believe in the efficacy of prayers, and which 
in the present case need not be wafted across the seas. 

One of our poets who lived many centuries 
before Shakespeare and Milton and whose name is 
quite familiar in Germany if not in England has said 
of an ancient Hindu King : — 

: II 

” For the welfare of the subjects themselves 
he used to take taxes from them ; just as the sun 
takes water (from the earth) to return (the same) 
a thousandfold (in the shape of rain).” 

Peace and order arc no doubt the greatest bless- 
ings which the king confers on his subjects in return 
for the taxes paid by them, and it would be puerile to 
complain of any expenditure reasonably incurred 
in defending the country and in maintaining peace 
and order, without which no progress is possible. 
But there is a very general idea in this country that 
the military estimates are excessive. In the time 
of the Mogul Emperors when the soldiers were paid 
in land, only a few estates, or rather their revenues — 
which I may mention in passing never left the coun- 
try — were set apart for the support of the army. 
.\t the present day, however, our military expendi- 
ture exceeds the whole of the land revenue ; so that 
not only has all India become one vast military feud, 
but even the poor man’s salt must contribute to the 
maintenance of mountain batteries ready to take the 
field in any part of the world. 

My Lord, I may be told that 1 am a mere law- 
yer ‘ that never set a squadron m the field,’ but there 
are some questions on which even the man in the street 
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may claim to be heard. Shortly after the Crimean 
War there was an interesting controversy between 
Lord Palmerston and Sir George Lewis on the pro- 
verbial saying that prevention is better than cure, 
which like all epigrammatic sayings contains only a 
half-truth. It may be a good maxim in medicine, 
but in its application to politics we must not for-’ 
get that the system of insurance may be carried too 
far. If an evil is certain and proximate, preven- 
tion is certainly better than cure ; but not so if 
the evil is remote and uncertain. Por the evil 
may probably never occur and the cure, should 
it occur, may not be very expensive. “ Our foreign 
relations,” said Sir George Lewis, that most logical 
of reasoners, “ are so various and so intricate that if 
we insure against every danger which ingenuity can 
devise, there will be no end of our insurances. Even 
in private life, it is found profitable for those who 
carry on operations on a large scale not to insure. 
A man who has one or two shi])s, or one or two 
farmhouses, insures. But a man who has many 
ships and many farmhouses often does not insure.” 

Most people will, 1 think, admit the truth of 
these remarks ; though they may not agree witli 
Sir George Lewis that diplomatic agents, whoso 
time is generally only half employed, are sometimes 
too apt to frighten their own Government with ex- 
aggerated reports of the ambitions and encroaching 
designs of foreign powers, which 1 may add, have 
sometimes a tendency to fulfil themselves. I'lio 
real truth is, the foreign relations of England are on 
too large a scale to allow her to insure systematically 
for all risks, however remote and contingent. Bui 
she may always safely rely upon the valour of hoi 
sous and the goodwill and loyalty of a contented 
people. 

I repeat the answer to the question that preveji- 
tion is better than cure, must depend upon the magni- 
tude, the certainty, and the nearness of the peril 
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against which we have to guard ourselves, and I 
subnut that our enormous military expenditure is 
tw krge a premium to pay to insure us against the 
oiE-chance of a foreign invasion ; specially at the 
present moment, when our relations with our neigh- 
,bours are most friendly, and there is not a speck 
of cloud in the blue sky. But some of us are too 
prone to anticipate the future, and in constantly 
watching the movements of other nations forget the 
humbler duties which lie near at hand. 

On such a question of policy as this, and as 
Disraeli pointed out long ago military expenditure 
depends upon policy, surely a civilian is entitled 
without presumption to form his own opinion. 
Indeed, in some respects he is likely to take a sounder 
view, as he would not be under the dominion of those 
idols of the den and of the market which are so apt 
to cloud our vision. - All professions, says Cardinal 
Newman, have their dangers ; all general truths 
have their fallacies, all spheres of action have their 
liimts, and are liable to improper extension or alter- 
ation. Every professional man has rightly a zeal 
for his profession, and he would not do his duty 
towards it without that zeal, and that zeal soon 
becomes exclusive or rather necessarily involves a 
sort of exclusiveness. A zealous professional man 
soon comes to think that his pi’ofession is all in all, 
and that the world could not go on without it.” “We 
have heard, for instance, adds the Cardinal — he 
Was speaking not in <he twentieth but in the nine- 
teenth century, a great deal lately in regard to the 
war m India, of political views suggesting one plan of 
campaign and military views suggesting another. 
How hard it must be for the military man to forego 
Ins own strategical dispositions, not on the ground 
that they are not the best, — )iot that they are not 
acJmowledged by those who jiev ^rtheless put them 
aside to be the best for the object of military subjects, 
but because military success is not the highest 
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of objects, and the end of ends, — because it is not the 
sovereign science, but must ever be subordinate to 
political considerations or maxims of government, 
which is a higher science with higher objects, — and 
that therefore his sure success on the field mi^t be 
relinquished because the interests of the Council an(^ 
Cabinet require the sacrifice, that the war mi^t yield 
to the statesman’s craft, the Commander-in-Chief 
to the Governor-General. Yet what the soldier feels 
is natural, and what the statesman does is just. 
This collision, this desire on the part of every pro-,, 
fession to be supreme, — this necessary, though 
reluctant, subordination of the one to the other, is 
a process ever going on, ever acted out before our 
eyes.” 

My Lord, I fear in my remarks on the Budget 
1 hav^e endeavoured to cover too wide a field but 
there yet remain two questions which call for 
immediate solution, and on which I trust I may say 
without much arrogance or presumption I have 
some claim to speak. 

It is frequently said that India is held b\' 
the sword. This is perfectly true. But the sword 
by which the country is held has both a finer 
temper and a keener edge than the rude weapon of 
the soldier ; for it is the sword of Justice. Whatever, 
therefore, is calculated to promote the proper 
administration of justice ought to engage the earnest 
attention of Government. Now, I am not going to 
discuss the capacity of our young magistrates to deal 
out justice among a people with whose language 
they can have only a very imperfect acquaintance, and 
whose manners, customs, and sentiments must often 
be a sealed book to them ; for I know it is not always 
expedient to say things merely because one honestly 
believes them. But it is certainly not inexpedieii 
to point out one most serious blot on the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. Is it necessary to sa} 
that I refer to the union of judicial and executive 
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functions in the same public servant ? I admit 
that the fusion may have been necessary in earlier 
times, and may possibly be still necessary in the more 
backward parts, but it is certainly an anachronism 
at the present day in the advanced provinces. The 
.memorial which was addressed to the Secretary of 
State in July 1899 by Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard 
Garth, Sir Richard Couch, Sir Charles Sargent, Sir 
William Markby, Sir John Budd Phear, Sir John Scott, 
Sir William Wcdderburn, Sir Roland Wilson, and 
Mr. Reynolds embodies everything that can be said 
on the ({uestion ; and it would be a work of super- 
erogation to travel over the same ground again. 
There are, however, some fallacies which would 
secju to be almost immortal. The opponents of 
reform still assert with a confidence not according 
to knowledge, that this combination is essential to the 
prestige of a public officer in an oriental country. 
But as pointed out in the memorial in question, is the 
prestige of the Viceroy less than the prestige which 
hedges in a district magistrate, because the magistrate 
may both catch a man and send him to gaol and 
the Viceroy cannot ? And this reminds me that 
prestige, which literally means an enchantment or 
illusion, is a word of evil parentage as a distinguished 
I'onservative statesman said on a memorable occasion, 
and even in its best sense means something, I need 
not be more explicit, of which those wdio speak of 
their prestige have no reason to be proud. Lord 
Macaulay once said : ' I have often observed that 

a fine Greek compound is an excellent substitute for 
a reason.’ In India, where a knowledge of Greek is 
not so common, and a new compound cannot be 
readily turned out, a sonorous word like prestige 
serves the same useful purpose. 

It is also said by the opponents of the proposed 
reform that it is a mere counsel of perfection, as you 
cannot carry it out without doubling the staff 
throughout the country, and we are reminded of the 
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condition of Indian finance. But Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, who rose to be the Commissioner of a 
Division, has shown that in the province of Bengal 
at least the separation of judicial and executive 
functions would not add materially to the cost of 
administration, as any additional expenditure, 
which it might entail could be easily met by savings 
or economies in other directions. The scheme for- 
mulated by Mr. Dutt was referred to with approval 
in the memorial submitted to the Secretary of State, 
and there is every reason to believe that it can be 
practically carried out. It is, however, unnecessary 
for me to labour this point ; for the plea of an empty 
exchequer is no longer tenable ; but I fear that a 
bureaucracy always ‘ perplexed by fear of change ’ 
will find some other excuse for retaining their 
authority. The scheme, they will say, looks very well 
on paper, but any attempt to put it into practice 
will certainly end in failure. Readers of Sydney Smith 
will, however, remember the famous oration in 
which the greatest wit which the English Church 
gave to the nineteenth century, gathered togethei 
the long catena of fallacies which were so ruthlessly 
exposed by that stalwart radical, Jeremy Benthani. 
whose name was once a bye-word for all that is hat<‘- 
ful. ‘ I tell the honourable mover at once,’ says the 
orator in Sydney Smith, ‘ his scheme is too good tc) 
be practicable. It savours of Utopia. It looks well 
in theory, but it won’t do in practice. It will not do. 
I repeat. Sir, in practice, and so the advocates of the 
measure will find if, unfortunately, it should find its 
way through Parliament.’ The truth is, a reluctance 
to part with power is inherent in human nature, 
and there is a great deal of human nature in the 
members of that much be-praised service, the Cove- 
nanted Indian Civil Service, some of whom, whose 
knowledge of the East seems to have been drawn 
from the Arabian nights, would perhaps like to play 
the part of the Cazi sitting in the gate, administering 
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patriarchal justice. “ Just the thing, don’t you 
know for these Orientals.” 

My Lord, the country has been waiting for the 
proposed reform for years. The distinguished men 
who memorialized the Secretary of State in 1899 
• earnestly trusted that Lord George Hamilton would 
ask the Government of India to prepare a scheme 
for the complete separation of judicial and executive 
functions, and to report upon this urgently pressing 
question at an early date. But nothing has yet been 
done. The question, wc are told, is still under con- 
sideration. No reader of Dickens need however 
be surprised at this ; especially when he remembers 
that red tape is now even cheaper than in the days 
of Little Dorrit. 

The union of judicial aiid executive functions 
in the same person is not the only anachronism to 
which I would invite Your Excellencv’s attention. 
In the administration of civil justice, too, we are 
weighed down by the dead hand of the past. The 
highest judicial offices with the largest salaries in the 
provinces have been reserved as a close preserve for 
the members of the favoured Civil Service. I freely 
admit that there are many among them distinguished 
I)} ability of the highest order. But ability however 
great cannot dispense with legal learning ; for though 
administrative skill may come by nature, a know- 
ledge of law is unfortunately not one of the gifts of 
fortune. The result is, that their incapacity is con- 
trasted with the knowledge and training of those 
over whose judgments they sit in appeal, members of 
the subordinate judicial service, as it is called, men 
of ripe experience and possessing the inestimable 
advantage of being natives of the country. Now 
it may be that the countrymen of Sir Salar J ung of 
Hyderabad, Sir Madhava Rao of Baroda, Dewans 
Poorniah and Ranga Charlu of Mysore, Sir Dinkar 
Rao of Gwalior, Babu Kantichandra Mookerji of 
Jeypore, are not ht for high executive office, — the 
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experiment has yet to be made, but our fitness for 
judicial office is acknowledged by everybody includ- 
ing Privy Councillors like Lord Selborne. 

So far back as 1842 the Indian Law Commis- 
sioners recommended ‘ a more extensive employment 
of the natives of the country as a means both of* 
increasing the efficiency of the Courts and of improving 
the moral condition of the people.’ Again the Public 
Service Commission, which included a retired Chief 
Justice of Madras and other distinguished members, 
in their report, which was published more than" 
eighteen years ago, said : - - 

“ It may be observed that many wifno.‘<ses examined btdore the Com- 
mission have urged that juclicifil oftiees shouirl be made over more freidy to 
uiitivcs of India, and some witnesse.s have gone so far as to reeomrnend 
that the greater part, if not t he whole of the civil judicial work of the coun- 
try, might be usefully entrusted to native agency. In the expediency of 
employing duly qualified native.s to a large extent in the judieial branch 
of the public service, the Commission fully concurs. The highest judi- 
cial office.s in the country have alrea<ly been filled by natives with marked 
ability, while the subordinate judiciary, which is composed almost exclu- 
sively of natives of India, ha.s displayed very great aptitude for judicial 
office. ” 

In 1869 a writer in the Edinburgh Review — 
it is an open secret that the author of the article was 
Mr. Justice, now Sir William Markby — gave an 
extract from a mimite of Mr. Justice Loch, who was 
formerly himself a District Judge, which shows pre^tty 
clearly the state of things in the .sixties of the last 
century. 

“ An assistant,” said Mr. Justice Loch (that is, a member of the Civil 
Service who has just come out from England), remains at the sudder sta- 
tion of a district for a very short period. In the course of a year from his 
joining it, he is liable to be sent to take charge of a sub-divisioii. For the 
next fifteen years of his career, he is employed in the duties of a Magis- 
trate and Collector.” 'rhat is the first part of his career, and the last part 
is described in these words : — Without any training in the particular 
dnties of a Civil Judge or any hiowledge of the law by which Ms proceedings 
are to be guided, a man after fifteen or more years’ service as Magistrate or 
Collector, or both, is tran.sferred to the bench and expected to control a 
number of subordinate courts, the judges of which may have commenced 
and continued their judicial career before he entered the service.” 

It would be impossible to give a complete idea 
of such a career, says the Edinburgh reviewer, to 
any one who is not acquainted with the adminis- 
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tration or rather the inal-administration of justice 
in India. Suppose, says the writer, a man who had 
divided fifteen years of his life between the duties of 
chief constable of a county, a land-agent, a justice 
of the peace, and a clerk in Somerset House, were 
.to be suddenly placed as a Judge in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench, you would have something of the 
same kind in England and not more absurd. 

I must not here omit to refer to a letter ad- 
dressed nearly fifty years ago by Mr. Howard, 
Director of Public Instruction of Bombay, to the 
Government of that province, in which he said : 

“ The time is fast approaching Avhen lawyers trained in this country 
will be procurable in such nunihcrs, and po.«s(iss<;d of such professional 
attainments and practical exf)crience, as to constitute a formidable body of 
rivals to the untrained Judges of the Civil 8ervi(?e. I am well aware that 
many members of the Civil Service believe that a Judge in this country 
need have no law ; that ‘ common sense ’ i.s enough for him illuminated 
by practice and a knowledge of the people. To this it would certainly be 
replied, with unanswerable force, that the question is not between ki;ew> 
ledge of the law on the one hand and practical experience on the other, but 
between law and no law, practical knowledge being equal on both sides. 
Phe question then will present itself before many year.s- C’an (lovernrnent 
exclude from the highest judicial oflices the oidy men wlio are specially 
educated and competent to fill them? And if the answer is in the negative, 
the result will sooner or later he to give natives a monopoly of the judi- 
cial Bench.” 

If Mr. Howard hatl belonged to tJje household 
of bureaucracy, he would not have been filled witli 
these misgivings. The existing order of things may 
not be altered according to their law which aitereth 
not. They may be convinced, but they will not bo 
persuaded. Mere routine and prescription, if J may 
venture to say so without ofl’ence, plays a large 
part in moulding their opinions ; for the dyer’s hand 
is subdued to what it works in. But the minds of 
men are widened with the process of the suns 
and I am not without hope that the reforms which 
I am now advocating will be carried out in due time. 
I say, due time, for 1 have no hope of taking by storm 
the stronghold of officialdom. 1 know too that 
reform is always slow-footed, and nowhere more 
so than in India. But I have no hesitation in 
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saying that the time has arrived when the civil 
judicial work in the more advanced provinces may 
and ought to be entrusted to Indian agency. 

I should add that since Mr. Justice Loch wrote, 
and the Edinburgh reviewer exposed the absurdity 
of the whole system, things have grown very much, 
worse. For we now find boy-magistrates, as they 
are sometimes called by an irreverent public, of only 
seven or eight years’ standing, promoted to the 
bench of the District Court. On the other hand, 
our universities arc annually sending forth a large' 
number of lawyers with the best legal training. 
The evil, therefore, instead of being on the wane, 
is constantly on the increase, and any delay in 
reforming the system would only make the contrast 
between the Judges of the Civil Service and the 
trained lawyers more and more marked. Surely, 
surely this is a grave scandal which ought not to be 
any longer tolerated, even though its removal may 
trench on the vested interests of the Indian Civil 
Service. 

Again the work of administration is gradually 
assuming such vast proportions, that if the country 
is to be better governed, Indian agency must be more 
and more largely employed ; as we cannot sustain the 
cost of importing our pubUc servants from Englanci, 
except under absolute necessity. The admission 
of one or two Indians annually to the covenanted 
Civil Service will not solve the problem, nor the 
promotion of a few men from the Provincial Service. 
It is no longer a question of generosity or even of 
justice, but as many distinguished Englishmen have 
said, of absolute financial necessity. This may 
be said to be a truism ; but the enunciation even of 
truisms is sometimes not altogether unprofitable. 

Both economy and the necessity for increased 
efficiency therefore call for the change for which I 
am pleading. It is also demanded by other and 
perhaps higher considerations. A new movement, 
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My Lord, is in progress which threatens to sweep 
aside the moderate party who are described as dark 
heringees whose sole ambition is to please their 
English masters. It is no secret that our young men 
oot merely in Bengal but also in the other prov- 
inces, not merely Hindus but also Mahomedans, are 
drifting further and further away from that party 
to which I have the honour to belong, and which 
they charge with having fallen under the spell of 
‘ political hypocrisy ’ and ‘ transparent subterfuges ’ 
utterly unable to withstand the subtle arts of 
those ‘ who would keep the word of promise to the 
ear and break it to the heart.’ In the bitterness 
of their hearts they forget all that they owe 
to Government, British peace and British order, 
British freedom of speech and British freedom of 
public meeting. They forget, too, that if the dead 
bones have begun to stir, it is English science and 
English literature that have breathed the breath of 
life into them. But these men who claim to be the 
very salt of India can find nothing good in a foreign 
government and arc continually mourning over the 
destruction of their arts and their industries, their 
exclusion from their legitimate share in the manage- 
ment of their own affairs, their physical as well as 
political enervation, their poverty and what they call 
their worse than Egyptian bondage. 

I do not mean to hold this out as a threat ; 
for I know the English character too well to imagine 
that our rulers would make any concession to ground- 
less disaffection. I mention it only to induce them 
to look facts in the face. My Lord, men whose 
minds have been nourished on the strong meat of 
English history and of English literature cannot 
long be refused a proper share in the administration 
of their own country. Here is an opportunity of 
redeeming the pledge given by Parliament in 1833 
and repeated in the Queen’s Proclamation which lays 
down the principle that the people of India have a 
o, s 10 
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right to share with their fellow English subjects, 
according to their capacity for the task, in the 
administration of the country, a principle which has 
since been repeatedly affirmed by the Government 
of India. My Lord, those who are jealous of the 
honour of England and feel any stain on her good 
name as a wound — and we as her adopted children 
can claim to be among them — must keenly desire 
that these promises should not remain a dead letter. 

In the name, therefore, of economy, in the name 
of increased efficiency, by the solemn pledges given 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, by that Pro- 
clamation which is at once our trust and our charter, 
the Proclamation of the good Queen whose name 
will be cherished by us longer than the most enduring 
hall in marble or effigy in bronze, I invite, I beseech, 
I implore Your Excellency to throw open the judicial 
service to trained lawyers in India, and thus satisfy 
in some measure our legitimate aspirations. 

I have already given so much good advice 
to Government that I feel some hesitation in giving 
more. But our rulers are civilised men and I am 
not likely to come to any harm if I venture to add 
that the income-tax, although an essentially equit- 
able tax as falling on those who are best able to bear 
the burden, is in one respect open to objection ; as the 
incidence of the tax is the same whether the income 
is precarious — as for instance, professional income— 
or permanent, earned or unearned. 

My Lord, I began by thanking Government for 
the reduction of the salt duty, and I will conclude by 
expressing our deep gratitude for the grant of 303 
lakhs for the encouragement of education as well as 
the promise which is held out of free primary edu- 
cation. What the country wants is a network of 
schools for primary as well as secondary education, 
and above all the very highest kind of technical edu- 
cation ; for the industrial development of the country 
with its vast resources, is the problem of problems of 
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the present day. We know how difl&cult it is to build 
up an industry without protection. But to ask for 
protection for our nascent industries would be to cry 
for the moon. We cannot regulate our tariffs ; we 
can only suggest and implore. And this is the real 
secret of the strength of the Swadeshi movement. 
We know that the industrial supremacy of “F-nglanfl 
was first established under a policy of strict pro- 
tection which had such a disastrous effect on our 
own industries. We know, too, how Germany and 
the United States have prospered under a similar 
policy. The Government of India have, I am glad 
to say, expressed their sympathy with the Swadeshi 
movement. Now, if they cannot show their sympathy 
by abolishing the excise duties on our cotton manu- 
factures, let them show it by endowing a central 
polytechnic college on the model, I will not say of 
the institutions which have been established in the 
United States or in European countries, but on those 
which have been established in Japan. But though 
we want more than Government are now in a position 
to give us, I repeat that we are deeply thankful for the 
liberal provision which has been made for the wider 
diffusion of education. And here let me congratu- 
late the Hon’ble Finance Minister on the Budget he 
has been able to lay before us. If it is true that ‘ a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrows’ is remembering happier 
things, it is equally true that a joy’s crown of joys is 
the memory of unhappier times. And I remember 
the dark days when, owing to the financial situation 
of the Government, the construction of important 
public works had to be suspended, when all branches 
of the administration were starved, and when even 
the cry of the military authorities, ‘ Give, give,’ 
not unfrequently met with a blunt refusal. And 
I also remember how that good man Sir James West- 
land struggled manfully against adversity, and 
that the only redeeming feature in bis Budget was 
the grant of the exchange compensation allowance. 
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against which, however, I had the hardness of heart 
to protest in the interest of the not very lightly taxed 
people of this country. 

I have now. My Lord, come to an end. I trust 
in the few remarks which I have ventured to make 
on the Budget I have not shown a censorious spirit. 
If I have not extenuated anything or played the 
role of an indiscriminate panegyrist, an easy r61e to 
play, no one can say that I have deliberately set down 
aught in malice. Perfect impartiality, we all know, 
caimot be expected from any man, not even from 
an official bronzed by thirty -five Indian summers. 
But one thing I may claim for niysclf without boast- , 
ing, and that is honesty of purpose — an honesty of 
purpose which is perfectly compatible as well with 
fidelity to Government as with devotion to the best 
interests of the land we love most, our mother-land, a 
land of which we have every reason to be proud. 



THE INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


Speech dMivered in the Governor-General’s Council 
on Friday, the llth December, 1908. 

“My Lord, when the Executive have deh- 
bcrately come to the conclusion that they should be 
invested with new powers to maintain law and order, 
it is, generally speaking, the duty of every member to 
support the Government ; specially at a time like 
this, when they have to face a great and serious, 
though not a widespread, evil. I am, therefore, 
glad to be able to .say that 1 can honestly vote in 
favour of the Bill. But there is one clause in it, 
and only one, which I have not been able to bring 
myself to accept. 1 mean the clause which gives 
the Executive power to suppress associations which 
they may deem to be unlawful. 

In proposing to take this power to-day the 
Government, I venture to think, are following a not 
very logical process. In denying the necessity for 
urgency when the Bill, which aftcl^vards became the 
Irish Criminal Law and Procedure Act of 1882, was 
before the House of Commons, the preseiit Secretary 
of State for India said — The Government are 
going to work in an inverted order — they are be^- 
ning with a policy which will aggravate the existing 
evil and will weaken and spoil the operation of 
whatever future remedies they may be able to 
propose. ’ 

My Lord, the long promised reforms are now 
in sight. We shall know them on Wednesday next, 
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when I am confident they will be gladly welcomed 
by all His Majesty’s subjects in India. Coercive 
legislation, in my humble judgment, should, if 
necessary, have followed, not preceded, conciliation. 
The resources of coercion are, we have been told, 
inexhaustible. So, too, I submit, is the store of. 
healing methods, which are not unfrequently more 
potent than coercion and to which, except under the 
gravest necessity, the Liberal party in England 
have always trusted, even in a country in which con- 
ciliation does not always make much impression 
on the people. The anxiety again of the Govern- 
ment to pass this Bill in one sitting may not impro- ■ ' 
bably create unnecessary alarm, not indeed in India 
but in England, where an ill-informed Press seems 
to be under the impression that something like a 
revolution is impending in tliis country, and that 
all law and order have ceased to exist. 

My Lord, we have heard a good deal of the 
panacea of a firm and resolute Government. But 
though it has not been a very brilliant success in 
another country, if 1 could persuade myself that 
India or any part of it was in the condition of Ireland 
not very long ago, I would have assuredly given 
the Government my humble but steady and 
unflinching support and voted for the whole Bill 
with all my heart and soul. But I ask, — Is there 
any network of secret societies in this country ? 
Any association like the Irish Land League ? iLiy 
thing like the Reign of Terror, which at onetime hung 
as a dark and ominous cloud over Ireland ? I would 
also ask — Has the ordinary law been found inade- 
quate to deal with disorder ? The Irish Prevention 
of Crimes Act of 1882 opened with the preamble — 

‘ Whereas by reason of the action of secret societies 
and combination for illegal purposes in Ireland the 
operation of the ordinary law has become insufli- 
cient for the repression and prevention of crime.’ 
This was nothing but the bare truth, for we all know 
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that at the time Ireland was in a state of revolution 
and society — ^it is no exaggeration to say — ^was on 
the very verge of dissolution. In this country 
however, anarchism is only a passing distemper, 
and it has yet to be shown that the operation of 
, the ordinary law is insufficient for its repression and 
prevention. 

My Lord, no Irish Viceroy had to face greater 
difficulties than Lord Spencer, or was put to a severer 
trial ; and yet he suceeeded where Mr. Forster had 
failed, because he possessed an inexhaustible store 
of that ‘ steady-eyed patience ’ which, we are told 
on very high authority, is essential in an Irish 
Viceroy. Your Lordship, if I may say so without 
impertinence, possesses in an caually large measure 
all those qualities which e.ixabled Lord Spencer to 
restore law and order in Ireland without the help 
of stringent Coercion Acts. We know also that 
Your Lordship is not an admirer of resolute Gov- 
ernment, and the country cannot be too grateful 
to you for the nerve and firmness which you have 
exhibited throughout these anxious days. It is, 
therefore, peculiarly painful to me to have to oppose 
any part of this Eiil. The responsibility, too, wMch 
I have ventured to take upon myself, is very, very 
great. But I owe it to myself, I owe it to your 
Lordship, to whom I am iirdcbted for my seat in 
this Council, I owe it to the party to which I belong — 
the educated classes as they are generally called — 
to speak out my mind. 

The educated classes, my Lord, have been 
taught and taught by their rulers, to whom they owe 
a debt they can never hope to repay, to regard Gov- 
ernment even by the best Executive in the world 
with distrust. Sir Henry Maine, who according to 
Lord Morley was too much of a bureaucrat alike by 
temperament and training, said many years ago : 

‘ The educated youth of India certainly affect a 
dislike of many things which they do not care about 
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and pretend to many tastes which they do not really 
share, but the repugnance which they invariably 
profess for discretionary Government has always 
seemed to me genuinely hearty and sincere.’ 

My Lord, the educated classes have been long 
accustomed to sneers and taunts, gibes and calum- 
nies, but I should have thought that they would 
at least be spared the insinuation that they are 
disloyal. What ! The educated classes disloyal ? 
They must be so many lunatics if they were really 
disloyal. Are hundreds of thousands of meii to 
be branded as disloyal, merely because a few mis- 
guided persons, mostly boys, have been betrayed 
into silly treasonable practices ? If, my Lord, 
we do not wear our loyalty on our sleeves, it is 
because our loyalty is, and ought to be, above all 
suspicion ; because to doubt it would be to doubt 
our sanity. I repeat, our loyalty ought to be 
above all suspicion, for we know that the conti- 
nuance of British rule is absolutely essential to our 
gradual growth as a nation. We cannot, therefore, 
too strongly condemn anarchism or anything wearing 
even the appearance of treason, as it will tend 
to alienate our rulers from us. We condemn 
anarchism, because it is sure to retard all progress ; as 
it is a fatal delusion that concessions can be wiesteel 
from the people of England by violence. We con- 
demn anarchism, because its spread can only end in 
the dissolution of all that holds society together. 
And we condemn anarchism most, because it is 
opposed not only to the laws of man but also to tb(i 
laws of God. It is perhaps never safe in such cases 
to indulge in predictions, though I may say without 
boasting that some of my forecasts have proved 
only too true. But this I may assert without much 
rashness — that anarchism is bound to die out. It will 
not, I fear, be killed by Coercion Acts. But it will 
die, it is bound to die, because it is in oppositioii 
to the best traditions of our race — traditions which 
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are much older than that gospel of love which was 
preached eighteen centuries ago — older even than 
the teachings of Goutama Buddha. Anarchism, 
I repeat, is bound to die, because it is in opposition 
to all those precepts of pity and of compassion for 
the meanest of sentient beings which are our great, 
our priceless heritage — precepts which still guide 
and inspire the life of every true son of India and 
which will continue to guide and inspire it, till civi- 
lised man exchanges all the gentler, purer, and 
higher qualities of humanity, for the tiger instincts 
of the savage.” 



REPLY TO LORD CURZON’S CONVOCATION 
SPEECH. 


Speech delivered as President at a public meeting held 
in Calcutta on \{ith March 1905, to protest 
against Lord Curzon’s Convocation Address.of 
11th Fehruary 1905 to the Calcutta University 
and his general reactionary policy.^ 

In rising to address you, I must begin with a word 
or two about myself ; but I promise to be very brief 
as an immoderate use of the first person singular 
appears to me to be much more offensive than 
an immoderate use of mere adjectives.® The first thing 
that I have to say about myself is that 1 cannot claim 
to be a hero of a hundred platforms or even of one, 
nor am I an habitual re viler of authority.^ I am 
by profession a lawyer and not an agitator. And 
if I am here tliis afternoon, it is not because I take 
any dehght in railing at Government ; but because 
I honestly believe that Lord Curzon is lacking 


1 In the course of his Convocation address his lordship is reported to 
have said : “ I hope I ain rnahing no false or arrogant claim when I say 
that the highest ideal of truth is to a large extent a Western conception. 

But undoubtedly truth took a high place in the moral codes of the 

West, before it had been similarly honoured in the East, where craftiness 
and diplomatic wile have always been held in much repute. We may prove 
it by the common innuendo that lurks in the words * Oriental diplomacy,’ 
by which is meant something rather tortuous and hyper-subtle. The same 
may be seen in Oriental literature. In your epics truth will often bo 
extolled as a virtue ; but quite as often it is attended with some qualification, 
and very often praise is given to successful deception practised with honest 
aim. The English opinions on this subject arc strong, distinct, uncom- 
promising in the abstract. Hindu and Mahomedan opinions are fluctuat- 
ing, vague, and to a groat extent depended upon times, places, and 
persons.** 

® Lord Curzon complained of the immoderatj use of adjectives by 
Indians. 

® See Lord Curzon’s speech * 
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in that breadth of vision, tactfuhaess and flexibility 
of temper which we naturally expect in one occupying 
the unique position of an Indian Viceroy. His 
lordship, if I may say so without impertinence, is 
undoubtedly possessed of great and varied gifts. 
.But the gods are jealous, and it would be flattery, 
which as we all know his lordship hates, to affirm 
that he possesses in any large measure those qualities 
which are so essential in the representative of His 
Majesty in this country. Does anybody doubt it ? 
Let him read the Chancellor’s speech on the last 
Convocation day of the Calcutta University. The 
style of that speech was certainly not Asiatic ; nobody 
could accuse Lord Curzon of such an offence against 
good taste. But did it possess Attic grace and 
lightness ? Decidedly not. The whole speech was 
in, what Matthew Arnold calls, the Corinthian style — 
a style which his lordship strongly urged our young 
men to avoid. There was not the least trace of light 
or sweetness in that speech which was redolent not of 
the “ Olive grove of Academe ” but of the House of 
Commons, or perhaps it would be truer to say, of the 
hustings. It was full of sarcasms, full of sneers, in 
which sympathy with the people of this country who 
may be said to be the wards of England was con- 
spicuous only by its absence. 

One of the greatest poUtical figures in England 
said on a memorable occasion that ho did not know 
how to frame an indictment against a whole nation ; 
but Lord Curzon dressed in the Chancellor’s robe 
and a little brief autliority was able to frame an 
indictment not only against the people of India, 
but also against all the various nations of Asia — Asia, 
which gave to the world Goutama Buddha, Jesus 
Christ, and Muhammad, who may not have taught 
men how to rule but who certainly taught them how 
to live and how to die. 

The truth is, these theories of race, as Sir Hemy 
Maine tells us, have little merit except the facility 
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which they give to some persons, half-educated 
writers of doggerel for instance, for building on 
them mferences tremendously out of proportion to 
the mental labour which they cost the builder. And 
in thK connection I would venture to ask his lordship, 
who is a scholar, if praise is not often given to success-, 
ful deception in the ancient classical literature of the 
West and also in other writings I need not name 
on which the youth of Europe are nurtured even 
at the present day ? 

In one of his numerous speeches — there are very 
few brilliant flashes of silence— Lord Curzon said : 
“ You will nevei' rule the East except thiough the 
heart.” Is the Convocation speech of his lordshi]) 
likely to win our affection ? And yet it is easy 
enough to touch our hearts, as easy, say, as it is to 
pass a Validating Act through the Viceroy’s Council.' 

One word more before I part with this painful 
topic. The Indian, says Lord Curzon, is most cer- 
tainly a citize n of the British Empire, and his lord- 
ship is indignant at the idea that he is a mere hewei 
of wood and drawer of water ; but nobody 1 think 
would take such a statement literally, any morethaj) 
his lordship’s reference to High Court Judges, 
Ministers of Native States, and high Executive ami 
Judicial officers in the service of Covernment. His 
lordship, however, has no reason to be surprise(>, if 
in moments of spleen such expressions occasionally 
drop from some of my young and impulsive country- 
men ; for I find that in his Guildhall speech Lord 
Curzon said : “ It is with Indian coolie labour that 
you exploit the plantations equally of Damerara and 
Natal ; with Indian trained officers that you irrigate 
Egypt and dam the Nile ; with Indian forest ofliccrs 
that you tap the resources of Central Africa and Siam ; 
with Indian surveyors that you explore all the hidden 


Indian Uiiiversitic.^' (Validation) Aft, 1906, was tuissednt one 
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places of the earth.” In this picture drawn by the 
hand of no mean artist, the Indian stands in the 
foreground it is true, but only, you will notice, as 
a tiller of the earth making it flow with milk and 
honey not for himself but for his masters. 

I will now pass on to some of the legislative and 
administrative measures of his lordship. The his- 
tory of the present Calcutta Municipal Act is famihar 
to you all and I need not relate it ; but every one 
of you may not know that though Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie sought to make the chairman independent 
of the Corporation in the discharge of his executive 
duties, we owe the curtailment of the elected element 
in the new Corporation to Lord Curzon, who proposed 
the reduction as a most effective though “ hitherto 
unsuggcstcd check ” upon the abuses and anomalies 
which, it was said, had grown up under the old system. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie would have at least left 
ns the shadow of self-government ; but to Lord Curzon 
belongs the credit of reducing it to the shadow 
of a shade. The Lieutenant-G^overuor wanted to 
admonish us only with whips. But his lordship 
chastised us with scorpions. 

The proposed partition of Bengal is also 
another “ unsuggested check,” should I be very 
wrong in saying, on the struggling sentiments and 
stifled aspirations of the people of Bengal. The 
alarm which the proposal has created is, 1 can 
solemnly assert, perfectly genuine and has spread 
even to those who are ordinarily in the habit 
of regarding Government measures as the dispensa- 
tions of a mysterious power. The grounds on which 
our opposition to the threatened partition is based 
were so fully discussed by Sir Henry Cotton in this 
very hall a short time ago that it would be a work 
of supererogation to restate them on the present 
occasion. The Viceroy, however, seems to have 
made up his mind and is determined to divide Bengal. 
And in connection with this question, I may mention, 
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that text-books for primary schools are henceforth 
to be compiled in local dialects, because our 
administrators are particularly soKcitous for the 
welfare of the silent and inarticulate masses, who if 
they learn to speak at all should, they think, learn to 
speak only in their own native dialects. Whether 
persons who are not administrators are likely to regard* 
the proposal in the same light is a question which I 
will not pause to discuss. I will only say that if 
our officials were possessed of the gift of seeing 
themselves as others see them, they would command 
much greater respect. 

The abolition of the competitive test would also 
seem to be another “ unsuggested ” reform. It is 
true the Public Service Commission presided over by 
Sir Charles Aitchison reported that “ in parts of the 
country where the general educational conditions 
are more advanced than elsewhere, especially in the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay and the Lower 
Provinces of Bengal, a system of an open competition 
would give satisfaction to some important classes 
of the community and would meet objections that 
are justly felt to a system of nomination.” But 
Lord Curzon is wiser than the members of the Public 
Service Commission, wiser than Mill, wiser than 
Macaulay, wiser than the distinguished statesman 
who accomplished a similar reform in the Civil Service 
in England. Now it may be true that the competitive 
system has some drawbacks ; but experience has shown 
that it everywhere increases the efficiency of the pub- 
lic service and stimulates the acquisition of knowledge. 
Above all, as a thoughtful writer who is also a states- 
man has observed, it strengthens the social feeling for 
the maxim that the career should be open to the 
talents. Lord Curzon, however, is anxious to “ free 
the intellectual activities of the Indian people, keen 
and restless as they are, from the paralyzing clutch of 
examinations,” for which every idle lad in this country 
ought, I think, to be grateful to him. 
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And this brings me to the Universities’ Act, one 
of the gifts of Lord Curzon to this country, which my 
country-men refuse to accept, because they regard it 
with distrust. By this Act the whole system of higher 
education has been practically placed under official 
control. This is not all. Lord Curzon’s measure 
'will place University education beyond the reach 
of many boys belonging to the middle classes. And 
here, perhaps, I may be permitted to remark that to 
talk of the highest mental culture as the sole aim of 
University training betrays a singular misconception 
of the conditions of Indian life. Our students go 
to the Universities in such large numbers, because 
they cannot otherwise enter any of the learned pro- 
fessions or even qualify themselves for service under 
Government. I would also point out that education, 
though it may not reach a very high standard, is still 
a desirable thing, on the principle that half a loaf 
is better than no bread. The fallacy that lurks in 
Pope’s well-known couplet has been so clearly exposed 
by Macaulay, Whately, John Stuart Mill, and last 
though not least by Mr. Morley, that I will not occupy 
your time with discussing it. One word more. The 
standard of education will never be improved either 
by Universities’ Acts or Validating Acts. It can only 
be done by attracting to this country, as teachers of 
our youth, men distinguished by their scholarship 
or by their scientific attainments, like those who 
occupy the chairs in European Universities. 

The Official Secrets Act is another measure 
which we owe to Lord Curzon’s Government. It 
was passed in the face of the unanimous opposition 
of both the European and the Indian communities. 
The Englishman, the leading newspaper in this part 
of the country, thus spoke of the Bill when it was 
before the Council : — 

“ Very grave rumours, which we mention for 
what they are worth, credit the Government of 
India with bringing forward amendments to the 
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Official Secrets Bill, which leaves its principal 
defects untouched. What those defects are have 
been clearly and unmistakably pointed out and they 
are so serious that the Viceroy, speaking from his 
place in the Legislative Council in December, 
professed to stand aghast at the picture of the , 
official Machiavellianism which they reveal. His* 
Excellency also professed to have been moved by 
these criticisms and he gave a solemn pledge that 
so far as in him lay, the provisions which were 
so universally execrated would be modified or with- 
drawn. If it be true, however, that the divulgence 
of civil secrets is still to be penalized, we have not 
the slightest hesitation in saying that one at 
least of its worst fc'atures is being retained. The 
public is in no mood to be treated in such a 
manner and it becomes our duty to warn the 
Government that, if this provision or any of the 
other cardinal vices of the Bill remain, it must 
make up its mind to the renewal of an agitation 
which will not slacken until the measure has been 
withdrawn — or repealed.” 

But Lord Curzon remained unmoved and the 
Bill was passed into law ; for his lordship seems only 
to care for the opinion of the inarticulate masses — 

“ whose hearts,” 1 may mention in passing, according 
to Lord Curzon, “ had been touched with the idea of a 
common sentiment and a conunon aim ” by the Delhi 
Durbar, and in whom his lordship has noticed 
“ a steady and growing advknce in loyalty ” during 
his own administration. 

“ Public opinion in India,” said his lordship 
from his place as Chancellor of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity, “ cannot for a long time be the opinion of the 
public, that is of the masses, because they are un- 
educated and have no opinion in political matters at 
all.” This probably is the reason why so little at- 
tention is paid to the views of the elected members in 
the Legislative Councils who sit there merely to play 
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the part of the choru& in - Greek Tragedy. But *= 
surely we cannot be asked to wait till the masses, who 
do not know what it is to have a full meal from year’s 
end to year’s end, cease to feel the pangs of hunger 
and become sufficiently educated to discuss the ways 
of a foreign bureaucracy. In that case, we shall have 
tb wait for that dim and distant future when, accord- 
ing to Lord Curzon’s forecast, some approach to an 
Indian nation will have been evolved. His lordship 
also said that public opinion, if it is to have any 
weight, must be co-ordinated with the necessities and 
interests aud desires of the com m unity which are 
perhaps hardly capable of formulating an opinion 
of their own. So long as this co-ordination is not 
achieved no weight, it would seem, should be at- 
tached to public opinion in this country, and I imagine 
that it was on this account that the Government of 
Lord Curzou paid no attention to the opinion of 
the educated minority on the Official Secrets Act, 
the Universities Act, or the recent Validating Act, 
which compromised the dignity alike of the Legis- 
lative Council and of His Majesty’s Judges. 

Lord Curzon also said in his Convocation speech, 

“ Of course, in India it is very difficult to create or to 
give utterance to a public opinion that is really re- 
presentative, because there are so many different 
classes whose interests do not always coincide : for 
instance, the English and the Indians, the Hindus and 
the Mahomedans, the officials and the non-officials, the 
agriculturists and the industrialists.” If Lord Curzon 
is right, there can be no such thing as true public 
opinion even in England ; for there are many ques- 
tions on which controversies between different classes 
of the community must arise from time to time. To 
take one example out of many ; the interests of the 
capitalist are frequently in conflict with those of the 
worldng man. Is it, therefore, to be said that public 
opinion in England is merely sectional ? So in this 
country, questions may sometimes arise on which the 

G, s 11 
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* Englishman may be divided against the Indian, the 
Hindu against the Mahomedan, the agricultuiist 
against the industrial ; but surely where there is no 
such conflict, the Government cannot ignore the 
opinion of the educated class as an altogether 
negligible quantity. 

The truth is. Lord Curzon believes whateveir 
he desires and is never troubled with any misgivings. 
His lordship also seems to think that he has got, to 
use a homely phrase, a clean slate and that whatever 
is, is wrong. Now, energy and a zeal for reform are 
no doubt excellent things in their way but an excess 
of either is not regarded as a virtue in a statesman. - 

Gentlemen, we all admire Lord Curzon’s great 
abilities, his intense devotion to duty, and his 
monumental industry. Simla is certainly no longer 
a Capua. We do not also distrust his love for India 
which he has repeatedly told ns is next to his own 
country, the nearest to his heart ; nor are we 
offended with him, because he is rather fond of 
playing the part of the candid friend. But we doubt, 
with all deference, his possession of those higher 
qualities of statesmanship which are essential in a 
ruler of men, and in none perhaps more essential 
than in an Indian Viceroy. The Convocation speech 
betrays the limitations of his lordship in a manner 
not to be mistaken. 

To sum up. Almost all his lordship’s measures 
have tended towards strengthening the Simla bureau- 
cracy, and russianising, I thank the Englishman for 
teaching me that word, our system of administration. 
This has been specially shown by his attack on Muni- 
cipal Self-Government in the case of the Calcutta 
Corporation ; his Education Act, which destroys the 
independence of the Universities and converts them 
into a department of Government, and in his measures 
against the freedom of the Press. The result has 
certainly not been “ a steady and growing advance 
in the loyalty of the Indian people ” of which Lord 
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Curzon spoke with such unction to an En gliah audi- 
ence last year. Optimism, however, is bhnd. But 
the moving finger writes, and having writ, moves on. 

In one of his speeches. Lord Curzon spoke of 
regard for our feelings, respect for our prejudices 
and deference even to our scruples. But the domi- 
nant note of his administration has been a disregard 
of public opinion and an impatience of criticism which 
always betrays itself in his public utterances and 
which shewed itself conspicuously in almost every 
word of his Convocation speech. It may be 
said of him what Metternich said of an English states- 
man of the last century, that he is an audacious and 
passionate marksman ready to make arrows out of 
any wood. 

In the very first speech that Lord Curzon deli- 
vered in India, he said that he would act in a manner 
not unworthy of that august and benign Sovereign 
whom he was privileged to represent. He also said 
that he would spare no efforts to fortify, to diffuse 
and encourage that feeling of loyalty to the English 
throne which holds together the diverse races and 
creeds of this country. Does his lordship believe 
that his last Convocation speech fulfils these pro- 
mises 1 His lordship also said that sympathy shall 
be one of the keynotes of his adnunistration. Is any 
sympathy discernible in his Convocation speech, 
any feeling for the sentiments of the people in his 
proposed partition of Bengal, any sympathy with the 
poor and struggling student, who only seeks to earn 
a living by passing through the University ? As for 
the educated classes for whom he had nothing but 
sneers all that Lord Curzon has to say is that “ there 
are some people who clamour for boons which it is 
impossible to give.” But his lordship forgot that 
though we are loyal and must always remain loyal 
to England, a coimtxy to which we owe so much, and 
though sufferance is the badge of all our tribe, we 
have like other men senses, affections, and passions. 
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I trust 1 have not done any injustice to Lord 
Curzon. Indeed I think I inight without any diffi- 
,culty have made out a stronger case, but the half is 
sometimes better than the whole. I have not said 
aught in malice and have carefully avoided rhetoric. 
Gentlemen, it is always disagreeable to have to speaJj 
of oneself, but I am bound to say that I am not one of 
those who purchase their opinions for an aima or less 
a day,’ nor am I in the habit of calumniating my op- 
ponents who consist exclusively of my learned friends 
at the Bar. I have also never taken part in the manu- 
facture of public opinion ; but if in spite of my best, 
endeavours to guard myself from those vices against 
which Lord Curzon raised his warning voice the 
other day, I have done any injustice to his lordship, 1 
can only console myself with the reflection that there 
are some infirmities from which the average man can- 
not altogether free himself. “The contemporaries 
of superior men, ” says Goethe, “ may easily go 
wrong about them. Peculiarity ^scomposes them ; 
the swift current of life disturbs their points of view 
and prevents them from understanding and appre- 
ciating such men.’’ And Lord Curzon, we all know, 
is a superior person. 


1 Lord Curzon said that Indians were in (lio habit of borrowing 
their opinion:* from cheap newspapers. 



LADY DUFFERIN FUND. 


Sfe&Ht delivered in supporting the adoption of the report 
at the Fifth Annual Meeting held at the Town 
Hall, Calcutta, on 1th February, 1S90, H. E. 
[jord Tjansdovme presiding. 

I rise with much pleasure to support the reso- 
hition which has just been seconded by Mr. Justice 
Ameer Ali. The report for the last year is very 
encouraging so far as the past is concerned and is 
full of promise for the future. The best prophet of 
the future, it lias been said, is the past, and, therefore, 
although we are sometimes warned that wc must 
not prophesy unless we know, I may safely predict 
that, in a short time, we shall find branch associa- 
tions springing up in every province and in 
every town, till the whole land is girdled round 
by hospitals and schools of medicine for ladies. 
But I need hardly point out that this prospect 
cannot bo realized without a large expenditure 
of money, and we are troubled with that eternal 
want of pence which vexes public men as well as 
philanthropists. Money is said to be the sinews 
of war, but wc must not forget that the triumphs 
of peace cannot be achieved without it any more than 
the victories of war. 

I came across a paragraph the other day in an 
English paper which strack me very much. The 
Charity Record gives the total contributions in 
England for the last year at 2\ millions sterling in 
round numbers. It shows that the sum total of the 
legacies of £50 and over in 1889 was in round figures 
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a million sterling, while the sums resulting from 
innumerable small bequests of £60 and under, and 
from the fairly regular income produced from annual 
subscriptions, fancy fairs, festivals, Saturday and 
Sunday funds, and civic gifts amounted to about a 
million and a half- Now, with these figures before < 
me, figures of arithmetic it is true, but far more 
eloquent than any mere figures of rhetoric, I have no 
misgiving in appealing to our English friends for 
support, although we should by no means forget the 
diminishing rupee growing fine by degrees but not 
beautifully less. I must, however, principally appeal 
to my own countrymen for whose benefit primarily 
the Association exists ; and here too I have not the 
slightest misgiving ; for I know I am appealing to a 
nation which for centuries has done without poor- 
rates or workhouses. I am appealing on behalf of 
suffering women to a nation which has been taught 
from the earliest ages that where women are 
honoured, the gods themselves arc pleased. We 
know that the pagoda tree is now a mere tradi- 
tion, if indeed it was ever a native of the soil. 
But let not our enemies say that Eastern charity 
and Eastern munificence arc also the dreams of 
romance or that we have inherited the blood but 
not the virtues of our ancestors. Speaking for 
myself I must say that I do not apprehend any 
such unfriendly criticism. What we want is not 
the spirit of charity, but its direction in proper and 
appropiate channels, and our Western culturi; 
should teach us more refined and beneficial modes 
of showing our sympathy with those who are 
afflicted or distressed in “ mind, body, or estate.” 

Gentlemen, I cannot sit down without paying 
a tribute of respect to the noble lady with whose 
name our Association will always be inseparably 
connected, and whose mantle, we are glad to see, 
has fallen on very worthy shoulders. The Countess 
of Dufferin, if I may say so without presumption. 
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has maay titles to distinction, her laurels have been 
gathered in various fields, but 1 venture to doubt 
whether any of her achievements is likely to give 
her a purer, a holier pleasure than the foundation 
of the society with which her name is associated in 
• this country. And I do not use the language of 
exaggeration when I say that she has, what so few 
are privileged to do, won the homage of a nation, 
a homage which is cheerfully rendered and not 
welded to the mere accident of her position. 
Thanks to her unremitting exertions and the ready 
sympathy of the august lady who rules over us, the 
lady doctor is now abroad, going forth conquering 
and to conquer pain and disease, and to fulfil the 
mission of women in a fuller sense than even the 
poet imagined when, in addressing the sex he ex- 
claims, after saying some rather naughty things 
which I must not repeat— 

‘ ‘ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou.” 



LADY DUFFERIN FUND. 


Speech delivered ai the Eighth Annual Meeting hdd at 
the Town Hall on the nth February, 1893. ^ 

In rising to speak immediately after Sir Philip 
Hutchins, I am somewhat unpleasantly reminded 
of the well-known lines which Shakespeare, who 
was himself an actor, has placed on the lips of the 
Duke of York in the closing Act of Richard II. 
But I cannot allow my feelings of diffidence, however 
well-founded, to stand in the way of discharging 
so agreeable a duty as that assigned to me this 
afternoon. The report which has been just pre- 
sented, I think you will all allow, shows substantial 
progress in the work of the Association, and we 
may well congratulate ourselves on the large measure 
of success which has been achieved during the 
year under review. 

The primary objects of the Association, I need 
hardly remind you, arc the supply of medical assist- 
ance to our women and children, and the gradual 
training in this country of women as doctors, nurses, 
and midwives. The figures given in the Report 
show the number, which is annually increasing, of 
the patients treated in the year under review, and 
constitute the most tangible evidence of the suc- 
cess of the Association. These figures, however, 
do not include those who have been treated iii 
their own homes. The number of students, too, 
shows a considerable increase on that of the pre- 
vious year, being 262 in 1892 against 224 in 1891, 
and it is satisfactory to note that the lady students 
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Me quite able to hold their own against male students 
in the examination hall. These students, I may also 
note in passing, are recruited from all classes ; and 
Europeans, Eurasians, Brahmins, Parsis, Bunnias, 
Musulmans, and even Jewesses are to be found 
, among their number. The last, but not the least, 
satisfactory feature of the Keport is the financial 
condition of the Association, which, as the Report 
shows, is in a healthier condition than in any pre- 
vious year ; and the balance sheet at the close of 
the year is enough to make our anxious Pinance 
Minister wild with envy. Three years ago in this 
very hall, you may remember. Sir Stuart Bayley 
had to make the humiliating confession that the 
contributions from Bengal left a good deal to be 
desired : but I am now glad to be able to say that 
my own province has retrieved its old reputation 
for generosity and the names of the munificent 
(.lonors who have aided in redeeming our fair fame 
Tiiay be read in the Report. But mucli still remains 
to be done, especially in Calcutta, the metropolis 
of the Empire ; and it would be a standing reproach 
to the citizens of the premier city if the necessary 
funds should not be immediately forthcoming. 

On a previous occasion on which I h.ad the 
honour of addressing the annual meeting of the 
Associatioji J ventured to predict, notwithstanding 
the somewhat cynical saying of George Eliot that 
prophesying is the most gratuitous form of error, 
that our Association was destined to do more than 
answer the expcctatious of its most ardent sup- 
porters. And it gives me much pleasure to find 
that there is now every prospect of the predic- 
tion being fulfilled. When the movement was 
first started, many men shook their heads and 
indulged in all manner of dismal forebodings. But 
happily we have passed through the period of pro- 
bation, and the Institution is now an assured success. 
We are, as it is well-known, a very conservative 
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people, and it is no disparagement to our women 
to say that they are inspired all the conservatism 
of the sex. It is, moreover, notorious that social 
prejudices always die hard. But though the old 
order changes slowly, it changes nevertheless ; and the 
assertion may, therefore, be hazarded without much 
temerity, that great as are our present possessions, 
our reversions are still greater. I have therefore 
much pleasure in asking you to adopt the Report 
which has been presented to you — a record of useful 
work in the past, and full of promise and of en- 
couragement for the future. But although our 
prospects are very hopeful, we cannot dismiss 
from our minds one sad thought. Before the end 
of the year, we arc likely to lose the services of our 
present Lady President to whose unremitting atten- 
tion and fostering care, the success of the Association 
is so largely due. If the institution owes its exist- 
ence to the lady whose name it bears, it is not too 
much to say that it owes its present healthy con- 
dition to the careful nurture it received at the hands 
of Lady Lansdownc. She who plants and , she who 
waters are one and arc fellow-labourers together, 
and the names of botli the distinguished lacBes will, 
I am sure, never cease to be held in pious and 
affectionate remembrance by my countrymen. There 
are many things, gentlemen, the memory of which 
soon passes away, and perhaps in some instances 
it is just as well that such should be the case ; but 
there are things the memory of which will not and 
cannot pass away, and round which no speck of dust 
will ever be suffered to gather. Such is the memory 
of kind hearts and generous acts, and I am sure I 
am speaking the sense of my countrymen when I say 
that the historic name of Lansdowne will, together 
with that of Dufferin, live long in the memory of a 
people whom, whatever their failings may be, even 
their most candid friends dare not charge with 
ingratitude or want of sensibility. In conclusion, 
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1 will only say, that this Association which ministers 
to our women and children in sickness and in 
affliction is most appropriately presided over by 
the first Lady in the land. To woman is vouchsafed 
in a larger measure than to the less favoured sex the 
. gift which has been rightly called the divine gift of 
pity, pity for the sufierings which are common to 
our kind, and the relief of which should be at once 
a duty and a pleasure. Spirits are not finely touched, 
but to fine issues and to woman belong of right the 
unsullied crown and stainless sceptre of humanity. 

Gentlemen, it is sometimes thought that the 
days of chivalry are gone and pathetic dirges have 
been sung in stately prose and rather indifferent 
verse over its grave ; but there is no occasion for 
such lamentations. Chivalry is not dead. Its days 
are not gone ; they cannot be gone so long as woman- 
hood, represented by ladies of the highest culture 
and station, continues to fulfil its divinely ordained 
mission, diffusing light and gladness in a world 
where there is so much of darkness and so much 
of sorrow and of luiscry. 



ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BILL. 


Speech delivered as president at a public meeting held 

in the Calcutta Town Hall in support of the 

Elementary Education Bill on 2nd September 

1911 . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We have met here to-day to consider the Ele- 
mentary Education Bill, which was introduced by 
Mr. Gokhalc in the Viceregal Council ui March last. 
I am sure that I am not using tlie language of 
exaggeration, when I say that Mr. Gokliale’s Bill in- 
volves a question of the gravest national importance : 
and I am glad to find that public opinion has spoken 
on it with no uncertain voice. At the present day 
elementary education is compulsory throughout the 
civilised world, and shall we, who boast of an 
ancient civilization, alone lag behind ? But some 
people seem to think that though we should educate 
the masses, there ought to be no compulsion. Now 
persuasion is no doubt better than coercion, but 
experience shows that without co)npulsion, education 
cannot be generally diffused among the people. 
Mr. Gokhale’s Bill, however, as he himself said in 
his speech, in Council, is a very modest and cautious 
measure and as you will presently hear from his own 
lips with that lucidity which always distinguishes 
his speeches an explanation of the leading features 
of the Bill I will not detain you for more than a few 
minutes. I will only remind you that the Bill is of a 
permissive character and that imder it the initiative 
must be taken by the representatives of the people. 
Compulsion and persuasion thus, as the Amriia 
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Bazar Patrika has said very happily, become iater- 
changeable terms. It has been, however, said that 
the local bodies in this country are more or less under 
official control. But though this may be true of 
District Boards, it is not generally true of Muni- 
cipalities, and I may add that before the District 
Board can be in a position to enforce compulsory 
education, there is every reason to behevc that 
according to the recommendations of the decentralis- 
ation committee, a majority of the seats will be filled 
by elected members. I must also remind you that 
the provisions of the Bill will, in the first instance, 
apply only to boys and not to girls. Mr. Gokhale’s 
Bill, therefore, I repeat, is essentially a very modest 
and cautious measure and the only provision which 
has given rise to some controversy is the obligation 
of the local bodies to contribute a portion of the 
expenditure. Now, I do not think that it would be 
reasonable to expetst the Central Government to 
find all the money for the benefit primarily of the 
inhabitants of a particular place, and as Mr. Gokhale 
has shown in his speech in every country where 
there is a compulsory system of education, the local 
bodies contribute a part of the expenditure. If, 
therefore, wo arc really sincere in our desire for the 
diffusion of primary education, we must not object 
to the levy of a local rate for the purpose ; and I must 
warn you that if you insist upon the whole of the 
money being found by the Government, you will have 
to wait for an indefinite time. 

The absence of anything, said Lord Crewe only 
the other day, like a complete system of primary 
education in India, is, perhaps, the greatest reproach 
which exists against the British system of government 
in India. That reproach, I hope and trust, is now 
about to be wiped out ; but it cannot be done without 
the cordial co-operation of the people, which I may 
affirm not diffidently but confidently will not be 
wanting; for are there not clear indications of a 
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new and vigorous life in us which has only to be 
directed in the right channel to make a new India ? 
True patriotism, we have learnt, demands sacrifices, 
and we should all be prepared to make them in a 
cause which must appeal to every one who loves his 
country. Disenchantment and disillusion are the 
portion of old age, but I have not lost faith in the 
generosity of my countrymen towards the toiling 
masses, nor in that divine gift of pity for their 
suffering fellowmen with which so many of them are 
inspired. 

Gentlemen, I said just now that public opinion 
supports Mr. Gokhale’s Bill. But I see that in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Calcutta a note of 
dissent has been sounded. The Cossipore Muni- 
cipality thinks it dreadful that a Brahmin boy should 
sit on the same bench with a low caste child. I 
can only say that the members of this Mum'cipality 
were born in an age too late. But what am 1 
to say of the Syndicate of the reformed Calcutta 
University ? They or it, the singular number per- 
haps would be more appropriate, are sympathetic 
on principle with schemes for the extension of edu- 
cation, but have great doubts as to the desirability 
of compulsion in matters of instruction, specially with 
regard to girls and of the imposition of new taxes. 
They also fear that if Mr. Gokhale’s Bill is passed 
it may divert the application of funds urgently 
required to meet the present needs and the legiti- 
mate expansion of University and secondary educa- 
tion. This, gentlemen, is, as Sydney Smith says 
the invariable attitude of those who dislike a 
measure but are afraid or ashamed to say so openly. 
The reformed Calcutta University has, as we 
all know, banished Burke. Has it also deported the 
father of English pohtical economy to keep Burke 
company ? I ask this question because Adam Smith, 
as everybody who has not the honour of a seat in the 
reformed syndicate knows, is distinctly of opinion that 
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though the State ought not to meddle with the edu- 
cation of the rich, the education of the poor is a matter 
which deeply concerns the Commonwealth. The 
Assam tea-planters and some land-owners who 
neither toil nor spin are also I see greatly exercised 
in their minds over this measure. The planters fear 
that it would affect the supply of coolies to their 
gardens — gardens of Eden, the Indian labourer’s 
paradise ; while the land-owners are, I presume, 
afraid of being starved, if they are compelled to pay 
an education rate. They have also threatened us 
that they would no longer be able to subscribe 
lavishly towards memorials not always, I may add, 
of the most memorable. 

Gentlemen, I have done. But before I resume 
my seat, I must say that few things have made a 
deeper impression on my mind than the saying of 
Victor Hugo : — He who opens a school shuts up a i 
prison. A still more distinguished Frenchman said ' 
when he was about to be hurried off to the guillotine, 

“ Even at this incomprehensible moment on the fatal 
tumbril itself, with nothing free but my voice, I \ 
would still cry, take care of a child though in rags l 
that should come too near to the wheel. Perhaps, ! 
I may save his life, perhaps he may one day save 
his country.” 



THE HINDU UNIVERSITY. 


Speech ddivered as president at a public meting hdd 
in the Calcutta Town Hall to consider the 
question of establishing a Hindu University on 
hth September 1911. 

It is a very happy augury that the country has 
been deeply stirred by questions relating to national 
education. Only on Saturday last, there was a large 
representative gathering in this hall when the question 
of compulsory primary education was debated. Wt^ 
meet here again to-day to discuss the question of 
higher education. This is a many-sided problem 
and is, by no means, easy of solution. One thing, 
however, is clear. Nobody now would seriously 
think of reviving purely oriental studies to the 
exclusion of Western science and Western literature. 
That controversy was closed by Lord Macaulay’s 
famous minute in 1835 and he must be a bold man 
who should seek to revive it at the present day. As 
observed by Sir Gooroodass Banerjee, in whom 
Western learning has been happily wedded to the 
culture of the East, our endeavour should now be to 
graft on the best Oriental ideals of life and thought, 
the best ideals of the West; and this, in a word, 
is the aim of the proposed Hindu University. It will 
not be the rival, or if a rival, only a friendly rival of the 
existing imiversities, which though fettered in 
many ways have done their work nobly. But 
they are State institutions, and though all education 
must in a large measure involve moral discipline, 
it can never be efficient, unless it is conducted in a 
religious spirit in its true sense. It must rest on 
truth, on morahty, and on reverence. Above all, it 
must have its roots deep down in national senti- 
ments and national traditions. 
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It is said by some of the critics of the present 
system of education that a spirit of irreverence 
grown up among our youngmen and that a godless 
education has been followed by the dissolution of 
old beliefs, of old bonds, and old associations without 
anything to fill their place and without any serious 
attempt to reform or recast them. Education, they 
say, on occidental lines has been an utter failure. 
The new wine of the West, in their opinion, ought 
never to have been mixed with the mild October of 
the East. Such criticisms only amuse those who 
know what English education has done for the 
country. Lord Macaulay, however, I must admit, 
made one serious mistake. The author of the Essay 
on Bacon, in condemning not only all philosophy but 
also all religious embodiments of philosophy, forgot 
that physical science alone cannot explain or enforce 
human duty. He forgot that physical science alone 
cannot widen our sympathies or enlarge our moral 
vision; and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
Macaulay knew nothing of the genius of ancient India 
or the fascination of that philosophy which has held 
in thrall some of the finest intellects in our day. 

We arc the heirs of an ancient civilization and 
the true office of education ought to be the encour- 
agement of a gradual and spontaneous growth of the 
ideals which have given a definite mould to our cul- 
ture and our institutions. In other words, education, 
in order to be of any value, must be a process of 
evolution and not revolution. In our curriculum, 
therefore, Hindu ethics and metaphysics will occupy 
a foremost place, the Western system being used only 
for purposes of contrast and illustration. Special 
attention will also be paid to a knowledge of the 
country, its literature, its arts, its philosophy, and 
its history. Eor a nation that does not take a just 
pride in its own annals must be wanting in self- 
respect. Man, however, cannot live by the past 
alone, and we have, therefore, taken for our model, 
o, 8 12 
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the modem, as distinguished from the older Univer- 
sities of the West. But our great aim is to mould 
the national character on Hindu traditions and Hindu 
ideals, to turn out loyal citizens capable of leading 
their countrymen to greater achievements in science, 
in arts, and above all, in social well-being. For this 
purpose, it will be necessary to instruct our students 
in the ethics of Hinduism at its best, in its purity, 
not in its decay or degradation— to instruct them in 
that Hinduism under which some of the loftiest and 
purest spirits have found shelter, which has furnished 
moral guidance to millions for centuries and has 
taught them lessons of humanity and reverence 
which are still the proud heritage of the race to which 
we belong. 

The constitution of the theological faculty may 
possibly give rise to some controversy. But in the 
Hinduism of which I speak there are many mansions 
where we can all, Sikh, Jain, and Arya Samajist, abide 
in amity. The Hindu University will, however, be 
open to students of every creed and of every class, 
and attendance at religious lectures will not be compul- 
sory in the case of students who are not of our faith, 
or even in the case of Hindus whose guardians have 
conscientious objections to such attendance. 

I repeat, because some misconception on the 
question seems to be abroad, that the llindu Univer- 
sity will not be established with the object of recalling 
vanished institutions, for the past never returns ; 
but merely with the object of promoting scientific, 
technical, and artistic education in combination with 
religious instruction and classical culture. We are 
equally convinced that the religious training which 
is to shape our moral and social ideals must rest 
on a sound and rational education. 

Some gentlemen, for whose opinion I have the 
highest respect, fear that a denominational univer- 
sity is likely to widen the cleavage between the Hindu 
and the Mahomedan. But what does the example 
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of Mr. Syed Hassan Imam show or the example of 
OUT other Mahomedan friends, all men of light and 
leading, who have subscribed liberally to the funds 
of the proposed Hindu University ? Are they not 
eloquent living instances of the unity of India ? It 
^s true denominational education has its drawbacks, 
but we must remember this is not a perfect world. 
Of one thing, however, I am certain. * The spirit of 
religious intolerance will stand rebuked before true 
culture. A man of real education must be a man 
of broad sympathies. A narrow mind and a narrow 
heart, depend upon it, are the notes of ignorance and 
of provincialism. The endowment of denominational 
Universities for higher training ought not, therefore, 
to be a hindrance, and I am sure it ^vill not be a 
hindrance to the growth of friendly feelings between 
the Hindu and the Mahomedan ; for in the memorable 
words of Mr. Ali Imam, arc we not all Indians first 
and Hindus or Mahomedans afterwards ? 

There is ample justification I submit for the found- 
ation of the propos(^d University modelled on a new 
type and unhampered by the limitations of the 
existing Universities. We should also remember that 
India with a population of three hundred millions 
has at present only five Universities. In the Uidted 
Kingdom with a population of only 41 millions there 
are 18 Universities. In France with a population of 
39 millions there are 15 Universities ; while Italy has 
got 21 Univetsicics. Is there anybody in this hall 
who will stand up and say that there is no room for 
more Universities in this country ? Again is there 
anybody in this hall who will stand uj) and say 
that the present Uiiiversities cover the whole ground 
of education ? 

I now come to the last but by no means the 
least important question— the question of ways and 
means. On this point, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
is going to address you. He has no doubt 
whatever that we shall easily be able to raise all the 
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money we want for the purpose. And the tidal wave 
of enthusiasm which has followed my friend’s tour in 
different parts of the covmtry fully justifies the faith 
that is in him.^ 

We all know that many of our great land-owners 
are keen on perpetuating their names by tying up ^ 
their estates. To them I would say — endow a ' 
college or a University, and you will found a new 
family which will be in no danger of djdng out, or 
if it ever does die out will die only with the death 
of all culture and civilization. Depend upon it, 
there is no easier method of gaining immortality 
than the endowment of education, and as Sir Henry 
Maine said in his Convocation address years ago in 
this very hall — the words are still ringing in my 
ears — “The names of hundreds of men are heard" 
daily from the lips of the educated youths of 
England which would have perished centuries ago 
if they had not been linked to the Universities.” 
But such an appeal ought to be superfluous to those 
whose religion teaches them to do good without hope 
or expectation of reward cither in this world or in 
the next. I, therefore, boldly invite you to contribute 
to our funds, not because it is the way to win tem- 
poral honours, or even immortality ; but simply 
because it is your duty to do so. Wc must make up 
our minds for a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether, and if w^c arc only true to ourselves, .1 am 
confident that the Hindu University will soon take its 
place by the side of the sister institution which our 
Mahomedan friends are going to establish at Alighar. 
Seated in the holy city of Benares round which a 
thousand associations are clustered, it will attract 
students from all parts of the country and will serve 
to recall to our minds the academic groves and the 
vanished glories of Taxilla and Nalanda. 


^ The money amounting to fifty lakhs has since been raised. 



THE ROYAL VISIT. 


Speech delivered as president at a public meeting hdd 
in March 1912 in the Calcutta Town HaU 
after the Royal Visit. 

We have met to-day in this historic hall as citi- 
zens of the premier city in India to discharge a very 
agreeable duty. We have met here to convey to 
the English nation the assurance of our warm attach- 
ment to the world-wide empire to which we have the 
privilege to belong. We have met here also to give 
expression to our profound sense of the far-reaching 
results of the Royal visit which has set in motion 
a great wave of loyalty now flowing with a tidal 
sweep over the whole country. The crown, gentle- 
men, is no longer a mere abstraction to us but a 
living reality. The visit of Their Imperial Majesties, 
has, as we all know, stirred the country to its 
depths; and no wonder, for with us the divinity 
that doth hedge a King is not a worn out fiction but 
a deep and abiding conviction. He is truly the 
anointed of the Lord. Our attachment to the person 
and throne of the King-Emperor is not, 1 repeat, a 
mere pale sentiment 'but a burning devotion to the 
sovereign, of both prince and peasant, not less fervid 
than the loyalty which surrounded the throne of the 
Stuarts. And there never was a King more worthy of 
our whole-hearted devotion. For His Imperial Majesly 
has shown that he loves India with an exceeding and 
unutterable love. He has shown that he possesses 
that priceless gift, the crown of all gifts, the power 
of throwing himself into the minds of others and of 
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drawing all hearts towards him; and in Bengal, 
it is no exaggeration to say that he has turned the 
winter of our discontent as with the magician’s 
wand into glorious summer. 

Gentlemen, the memory of even the most 
brilliant function may fade in time, but not, I 
can safely assert, the memory of the King’s loving 
kindness or of the message of sympathy which he sent 
out to us from England six years ago. He has now 
given us the watch-word of Hope. “ On every side,” 
said the King-Emperor, “I trace the signs and stirrings 
of new life. Education has given you hope, and 
through better and higher education you will build 
up higher and better hope.” In bidding us hope, 
the King-Emperor has shown the keen insight of a 
true statesman. We see changes all around us due 
to the action of social, political, and economic 
forces which are only dimly understood ; but 
if true statesmanship consists in moulding 
institutions in accordance with the Time Spirit, 
the King-Emperor and his responsible advisers have 
undoubtedly shown statesmanship of the very high- 
est order. 

In bidding us farewell. Their Imperial Majesties 
expressed a fervent prayer that all their subjects in 
Bengal of whatever race and creed, united by the ties 
of sympathy and brotherly love, may under Divine 
guidance, ever strive towards the advance.^ lent 
of their common happiness, contentment and general 
well-being. This is a prayer in which we should all 
most fervently join. Let us* then pray that the 
Imperial visit may prove a imion of hearts and 
a bond of fellowship not only between ourselves and 
our fellow-citizens of England, but also between the 
various communities in this country. Let us pray 
that it may be the herald of a new era of harmony 
and co-operation, of peace and of progress. Let us 
march mth a steadfast tread along the path which 
our King-Emperor has pointed out to us. Let Hope 
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be our rallying point. Let Hope be our watch-word. 
Believe in hope even against hope, believe in the 
good-will of the people of Great Britain and Ireland 
towards India, for the voice of our Sovereign is their 
voice, and if our ideals are not realised in a day, do 
not fret, do not be impatient ; for in the words of the 
Hebrew prophet, “ Brightness and beautifulness shall 
appear at the end, and shall not lie ; if it make delay, 
wait for it, for it shall surely come, and shall not be 
slack.” 



SISTER NIVEDITA. 


Speech ddivered as president at a memoricil meeting 
hdd in the GalcitUa Town Hall on 2Srd 
March 1912. 

We meet to-day in sorrow, for we meet to mourn 
the loss of a brilliantly ^fted lady, a daughter of 
the West, who lived and died for us. Sister Nivedita 
was, indeed, a queen among women, who wore by 
right divine the spotless myrtle crown of womanhood. 
What a lesson of noble purposes, of patience, of 
courage, of sacrifice, and of endurance, is furnished 
by her life ? Sister Nivedita taught us, in the words 
of Gladstone, that life is a great and noble calling, 
an elevated and lofty destiny. She taught us that 
we are not bom for ourselves, but for our neighbours, 
for cftir own kind, for humanity in the sum. To 
live for others was the guiding principle of her life. 
And for whom did she work, for whom did she forsake 
home, relations, and friends ? Not for herself or her 
country but for us, for the people of India. Sister 
Nivedita showed her love for us, passing the love 
of woman, in everything she did. She showed' it in 
tending the plague-stricken. She showed it in 
feeding the famished. She showed it in traming our 
girls according to the best type of womanhood and 
in inspiring our youth with higher ideals. 

If our sister fell under the spell of India, we in our 
turn, it is no exaggeration to say, fell tmder her spell, 
and her bewitching personality attracted to her thou- 
sands of our young men who drew their inspiration 
from the precepts and example of one whom they 
reverenced as a saint. And if the rising generation 
are now animated by a burning passion for a new, a 
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higher, a truer, and a nobler life, the credit is in no 
small measure due to the lady who has been so prema- 
turely called away from us. An India united in civic 
purposes, proud of its past achievements, proud of its 
contribution to the civilization of mankind, and 
destined to render still higher service to humanity, 
was the ideal for which she worked. And who can say 
she worked in vain ? Who can say she has not made 
the steps easier for those who will follow her ? 

It has been said that Sister Nivedita exercised 
an imwholesome influence on the rising generation 
on political questions. Now it may be that a few 
raw lads, too impetuous to be sober, went astray. I 
cannot speak with confidence on the point. Of one 
thing, however, 1 can speak with confidence. If 
we are conscious of a budding national life at the 
present day, it is to a great extent due to the teach- 
ings of Sister Nivedita. 

It has also been said that she was in some respects 
a reactionary. Whatever truth there may be in this 
charge which even some friendly critics have brought 
agamst her, do not forget that she taught one ‘great 
lesson. Sister Nivedita taught us that our true salva- 
tion lies not in aseeticism but in the cultivation of 
the civic virtues. She was an ideahst, it is true, but 
not an idle visionary. The scavenger, she said, with 
the civic ideal of cleanliness is a better citizen than a 
Brahmin, if the twice-born man serves only himself. 

It is proposed to perpetuate the memory of 
Sister Nivedita by a suitable memorial. It is 
right and proper to do so. But for such worthy 
servants of humanity, no such memorial is really 
necessary to keep their memory green. The name of 
Sister Nivedita, I am certain, will be engraved in the 
hearts of those for whom she consecrated her life. 
It will be engraved in the hearts of those young 
men who have been benefited by her example and 
precept. It will be engraved in the hearts of those 
who have been inspired by her with a deep sense of 
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social duty. It will be engraved in the hearts of all 
who can appreciate nobiUty of purpose, courage, and 
self-denial. 

Death has struck our sister down before her 
mission could be accomplished. That, we all know, 
is the common fate of all ministers of good things, ^ 
who, as Hooker says, are like torches, a light to 
others, waste and destruction to themselves. But 
depend upon it, her work will not perish, nor will the 
cause she had at heart die with her death. Though, 
therefore, we meet in sorrow we do not sorrow as 
those who have no hope, for our sister has joined 
“ The choir invisible, 

Of those immortal dead who live agam, 

In minds made better by their presence.” 



APPEAL FOR PERSIA. 


Sfeech delivered as presiderd at a public meeting held 
in Cahidta on the 2Stk March 1912. 

We have met here to-day to appeal to His Im- 
perial Majesty’s Government to use their influence in 
maintaining the constitutional government which 
has been established in Persia. As loyal British 
subjects, it is at once our privilege and our duty to 
make this appeal. In the opinion, however, of an 
anonymous writer in the “Fortnightly Review” in 
expecting England to intervene in an affair, which 
does not primarily concern her, we are guilty of veiled 
treason to the British Empire. When I read this 
effusion 1 could not help asking myself ‘ stands Eng- 
land where she did V When did England cease to 
be the hope of freedom, the curb of the tyrant ? 
When did her glorious flag cease to be a signal of 
rallying to the combatant and of shelter to the fallen? 
When did her noble sons cease to do all that lay in 
their power to extend to others less favoured the 
benefit of those free institutions which they have en- 
joyed for generations and which have made tliem the 
envy of the whole world ? 

Gentlemen, I need not tell you that England still 
stands where she did. She is still the hope of freedom 
and the dread of tyrants. She is still the friend of all 
who arc afflicted and heavy laden. It is not, there- 
fore, we who are guilty of treason in asking England 
to use her influence in securing a constitutional 
government for Persia. It is the anonymous writer 
who is guilty of treason, not veiled but open, of trea- 
son to his own country, of treason to those glorious 
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traditions which have made the name of England 
so dear to all who are oppressed and down trodden, 
to all who cherish high aspirations and are fighting 
in the cause of order and of good government. It 
is impossible, said Mr. Gladstone, on a famous 
occasion, that the affairs of foreign nations can ever 
be indifferent to a country like England. It is 
impossible, he added, that England should for- 
swear the interest she must naturally feel in the 
struggles of a people for justice and for freedom. 

Gentlemen, 1 would like to speak with all pos- 
sible reserve. But there are occasions on which it 
would be nothing less than a crime against humanity 
to maintain silence and this is one of them. Russia, 
as you are aware, is solemnly pledged to respect the 
integrity and independence of Persia and we hope she 
will keep her plighted word. But we cannot forget 
that it was a Tsar of all the Russias who said to 
Talleyrand : — “ You are always talking to me of 
principles, as if your public law were anything to me ; 
I do not know what it means. What do you 
suppose that all your parchments and your treaties 
sigmfy to me V’ We cannot also forget that, by 
a most sinister application of Darwin’s doctrine, 

‘ might is right ’ has been with some powers the 
guiding principle in their international relations. 
But whether Russia means to keep her profoise or 
not, we have no doubt that so long as, in the words 
of His Excellency Lord Hardinge, to whom we can- 
not be too grateful, England is a signatory to the 
agreement, she will be able to exercise a moral 
i^uence on her co-signatory, even where she could 
not use material pressure. We are equally certain 
that so long as his lordship is at the helm of the 
administration in India, that moral influence will 
never cease to be exerted and exerted with success. 
Diplomacy, we all know, hath her victories no less 
renowned than war, and with such a protagonist 
in the arena we need not fear defeat. 
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Gentlemen, I need not remind you that the pre- 
sent situation in Persia is very grave. Indeed, it 
contains all the elements of a tragedy and one of the 
saddest tragedies in histo^. At the very moment 
she was “ mewing her mighty youth and THndling 
her imdazzled eyes at the full midday beam,” she 
finds herself engaged in a deadly struggle for her very 
existence. Who can withhold his heartfelt sympathy 
from her in the dark days through which she is now 
passing ? Who will not fervently pray that success 
may ultimately crown her efforts ? Who will not 
fervently pray that, renovated and regenerated, she 
will again bewitch the world with her arts and her 
literature, that literature so full of spiritual 
inspiration, so full of wisdom, so full of sparkling wit 
and lyrical grace, which has been the solace and 
dehght of generations of cultured men, not only 
among Mahomedans but also among Hindus and 
Christians. 



Mr. a. 0. HUME. 


Speech delivered as president at a memorial meetirtg hdd 
in the Town Hall, Calcutta, on 28th 
August 1912. 

We are gathered together this afternoon to 
express our common grief at the death of Allan Hume, 
of whom it may be truly said that he lived for India 
and her people. The son of Joseph Hume, he in- 
herited not only the blood but also the high public 
spirit, the transparent integrity and the resolute 
courage of his father. We all know the part that 
Hume played in the dark days of the Mutiny when, 
as Kaye says, ho bore noble witness to the courage 
and constancy of the national character. The 
young man not only showed the courage of his 
race, but also the clear insight of the statesman and 
the sure judgment of a great mind when in a short 
time he succeeded in evolving order out of chaos. 
“No district in the North-Western Provinces has,” 
the Magistrate of Etawah was able to sayjv“ been 
more completely restored to order; none in which 
so few severe punishments have been inflicted. 
Mercy and forbearance have, I think, 1 may justly 
say, characterised my administration. . . . We had 
before us a groat and glorious problem to solve, viz., 
how to restore peace and order and the authority of 
Government with the least possible amount of 
human suffering.” The captured sepoys and villa- 
gers, we learn from Sir George Trevelyan, when they 
were sentenced to be hanged — as they were by hun- 
dreds — ^used to pray that they might fall into the 
merciful hands of Hume. 
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Our friend was indeed a Knight without reproach, 
the Happy Warrior, 

“ Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim.” 

Yes, Allan Hume fully comprehended his trust 
not only when he tempered justice with mercy, but 
• also in later years when he abandoned for our sake 
aU those pursuits which made the pleasure of his 
life and devoted not only his time but also his fortune 
to the cause of our country. In founding the Indian 
National Congress, he showed the highest form of 
courage, which too he drew from his father — the 
courage to fight in a cause which seemed at the time 
to be forlorn, and to timid minds even fraught with 
peril. It is unnecessary in this assembly to dwell on 
the passionate enthusiasm with which he threw himself 
into the work or the fertility of resource and powers 
of organisation which he brought to it. It is equally 
unnecessary to dwell on his other titles to our love, 
gratitude and esteem ; for as the great Athenian chief 
said in a famous oration, “ No need for prolix 
panegyrics amongst men who know’ it all so well.” 

Hume was a far-sighted statesman whose sole 
aim was to draw closer the tics w^hich bind India to 
England. He saw with the unclouded vision of a 
born seer that the old order must 3dcld place to new 
and that the whole administration must be reformed 
and recast. He saw that it the British Government 
is to be broad-based on the people’s will, the mlcrs 
and the ruled must work together ; and this is the 
reason why he insisted that the administration must 
be largely leavened by a representative Indian cle- 
ment. We are absolutely incompetent, said Hume, 
without the co-operation of the j)eople to mould our 
administration in accordance with the real require- 
ments of the country and this was one of the raisons 
d'etre of the Congress movement. 

It is seldom given to the leaders of a great 
movement to enter, the promised land. But the 
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evening of Mr. Hume’s days must have been cheered 
by the reflection that his labours have not been alto- 
gether barren, and that even the sun-baked bureau- 
crat who learns nothing and forgets nothing has been 
driven to recognise the Indian National Congress as 
a perfectly legitimate institution. In the words of 
Lord Morley, Mr. Hume will occupy a historic place 
in the evolution of Indian policy. Though at one 
time reviled and persecuted by a section of his own 
countrymen, I am confident that when the voice 
of blind passion and vulgar strife is hushed, the naine 
of Allan Hume will find a conspicuous place in the 
roll of those good servants of England who are 
imperial in the true sense of the term ; for the true 
imperialist is not the man who shouts the loudest 
about the imperial destiny of England, but the man 
who is conscious of the great trust which has been 
laid on England, and which a great and righteous 
nation alone can discharge. 

We all remember that Hume was for years 
regarded by some worthy people as a fire-brand. 
What ! Hume a firebrand ! Gentlemen, he was not 
a fire-brand, but a fire-bearer who, however, happily 
escaped the fate of all fire-bearers, as even the minds 
of the Olympian gods arc enlarged with the progress 
of time. They are certainly now more merciful to 
man. 

Throughout his life, Hume showed the inherent 
manliness of the British race, its high sense of duty, 
its love of fair play, its generous sympathy with the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of every country 
under the sun. Like all men who are truly great, 
he was also inspired by a lofty sense of social duty 
and the hard lot of our toiling millions who really 
constitute the nation was never absent from his mind. 

“ Do you,” he said, in an impassioned appeal to 
his countrymen, “at all realise the dull misery of 
these countless myriads ? From their births to 
their deaths, how many rays of sunshine think you 
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clieiiuei' Mil gloom-shrouded paths? Toil, toil, 

toil ; hunger, hunger, hunger ; sickness, suffering, 
sorrow ; these alas ! alas ! are the keynotes of their 
short and sad existences. ” 

It only remains for me to say that Hume’s 
work has not yet come to an end, for, though dead, 
he yet speaks to us. And what is it he says to us ; 
“ I bid you to hope, ” the last words of Goethe’s 
hymn which Carlyle used to call the marching 
music of the Teutonic nations. “ Be, ” he says, 
“.of good cheer;” “never grow faint or weary 
in the up-hill fight ; stick to constitutional methods ; 
be united ; brother-soldiers in one holy army, put 
far from you alike all selfish aims, all personal 
differences, be vigilant, wise and temperate alike in 
worth and in desert, be sure that a Power greater than 
all Kings or Viceroys, or Parliaments will lead you in 
the fulness of time, to all that you can rightly and 
wisely desire, and to all that you have tutored your- 
selves to merit. Let all strive unselfishly to pave 
the way for India’s enfranchisement, and the hap- 
piness ;uul growth, physical, mental, and moral of 
her teeming children. ’’ 

Our friend has gone to his rest, full of years. 
He has waned away from sight like the moon, as the 
Greeks used to say of the dead. But we can truly say 
of him, O Grave ! where is thy victory ? In the 
words of the afflicted father in Samson Agonistes, 

• Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail ; 

Or knock the breast ; no weakness, no con- 
tempt ; 

Dispraise or blame ; nothing but well and fair ; 

And what may quiet us in a death so noble.” 

Hume’s tonib is the whole of India and his 
most lasting memorial will be found not in marble 
or bronze but in the hearts of those for whom he 
lived and died. 

o, s 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND 
EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS. 


Speech delivered as Presided at a Public Meeting in ' 
the Town Hall, Calcutta, held on April, 1913. 

Gentlemen, 1 am glad to say we have a.sscmbled 
here to-day not to discuss any controversial question 
or to ask for any political conce.ssion but only to 
ask the Government to redeem the solemn pledge 
given to the countiy more than five years ago, 
to .separate judicial from executive functions. On 
the 28th of March, 1908, Sir Harvey Adamson 
said from his place in the Viceregal Legislative 
Council — “ The inevitable result of the present 
system is that criminal trials affecting the general 
peace of the district are not always conducted in 
that atmosphere of cool -impartiality which should 
pervade a Court of Justice. Nor does this com- 
pletely define the evil, which lies not so much in what 
is done, as in what may be suspected to bevlone, for 
it is not enough that the administration of justice 
should be pure ; it can never be the bedrock of our 
rule, unless it is also above suspicion.” He also 
pointed out in a closely reasoned speech that the 
separation of judicial from executive functions would 
not in any way weaken the power or the prestige of 
the district magistrate. The Home Member was also, 

I may mention in passing, not afraid of openly 
expressing his sympathy with the much reviled Indian 
lawyer, who, he said, devotes his energies towards 
making the administration of justice as good both 
theoretically and practically in this country as the 
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administration of justice in England. The combina- 
tion of judicial and executive functions, added Sir 
Harvey Adamson, does not enkauce the prestige of 

the executive ; on the contrary, it tends to weaken it, 
and he ended by saying that the Government had 
c^ecided to make a tentative and cautious advance 
towards introducing the experiment in places where 
the conditions of the country were favourable. 

Sii' Harvey Adamson, I need not remind you, 
was not the first man who condemned the system. 
The preamble to Regulation II of 1793 shows that 
the combination of the two functions was even then 
considered undesirable ; and whenever attention was 
drawn to it in the course of administrative en- 
(juiries, it was denounced in unequivocal terms. Sir 
I'Yederick Halliday, Sir John Peter Grant, Sir Bartle 
I'rere, Sir Cecil Beadon, Sir Barnes Peacock all joined 
i n condemning the system. Lord Kimberley, Secretary 
of State for India, a Liberal, and Lord Cross, Secre- 
tary of State for India , a Conservative, were also of the 
same opinion. Again in 1899 a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Secretary of State for India urging the 
separation of the two functions signed by such emi- 
nent men as Lord Hobhouse, Sir Richard Couch, 
Sir Richard Garth, Sir John Phear, Sir William 
Markby. and many others equally distinguished. 

Some members of the Indian Civil Service, 
however, still seem to think that the separation of the 
two functions would lead to disastrous consequences, 
in their opinion, whatever is, is right in the best of 
all possible administrations ; though India to them 
is only a land of regrets tempered by rupees. The 
evidence of these gentlemen before the Public Ser- 
vice Commission which has created such a flutter 
in high places recalls to my mind one of Lucian’s 
dialogues in which that irreverent scoffer describes the 
dismay in the Pantheon when the Olympian gods saw 
that men were gradually ceasing to believe in their 
omnipotence and feared that if not believed in, they 
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might cease to exist. I can, however, assure these 
nervous gentlemen that neither law nor order would 
be imperilled, if this blot on the administration of 
justice is wiped out. Neither trade nor commerce 
would leave the country, nor yoimg Englishmen 
cease to compete for the Indian Civil Service, if the 
two functions are separated. These gentlemen, I see, 
talk of prestige, but do they know the true meaning 
of the word so frequently on their lips ? It literally 
means, as I said on the Budget debate in 1907, 
an enchantment or illusion, and is a word of evil 
parentage. 

It is said that an augur and a senator, in the 
time of Caesar, lamented the declining state of the 
republic. “ The times, indeed, are very bad,'’ said 
the Senator, “ we have reason to tremble for the 
liberty of Borne.’' ‘‘ Ah ! ” said the Augur, “ that 
is not the greatest evil ; the people now begin to 
lose the respect which they formerly had for our 
order, we seem barely to be tolerated ; we cease to be. 
necessary. Some generals have the assurance to 
^ve battle without consulting us ; and, to complete 
our misfortunes, those who sell us the sacred pullets 
begin to reason.” “ Well, and why don’t you reason 
likewise ?” replied the Senator, “ and since the 
dealers in pullets in the time of Caesar are more 
knowing than they were in the time of Niusaa, should 
not you modern Augurs be better philosophers than 
those who lived in former ages ?” 

Gentlemen, we have been hearing a good deal 
lately of the necessity for maintaining the English 
character of the administration but this does not 
mean, as some of the witnesses before the Public 
Service Commission seem to think, the employment 
of Enghshmen exclusively in all the higher offices. 
It means this and this only. The administration 
must be based on English principles, and I would 
ask these gentlemen to read in their moments of 
leisure if they happen to have any, for we all know 
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that they are overburdened with work, a notable 
speech made by Lord Shaw only the other day. 
Liberty and order, said his lordship, are complement- 
aryffunctions of English social life, kept together and 
unified by that justice which proceeds from the judi- 
cial realm. Order is to be conserved by the magistrate 
and liberty by judges who would not bow either to 
royal favour or to popular clamour or even to the 
executive Government. The executive Government 
in England, I may also remind these gentlemen 
wTio talk so ghbly of the British tone of administra- 
tion, do not override the decisions of the High 
Court. They dare not do it. Nor, if they ever 
ventured to do anything of the kind, would they 
think of declining to publish the official papers.* 
Gentlemen, in the course of the debate which 
retxntly took place on the motion of Babu Surendra- 
nath Banerjee, Sir Reginald Craddock complained 
that no definite scheme had been laid before him. 
My answer is, it is not the business of the non- 
official members to frame detailed schemes of ad- 
ministrative reform. That is clearly the duty of 
the executive Government and is not, 1 imagine, 
a task above their collective wisdom. Sir Reginald 
Craddock, 1 also find, referred to the correspondence 
which had taken place between the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India, and when he was 
asked whether it had reference to details or to prin- 
ciples said that it concerned both, the details being 
mixed up with the prmciples, and he declined to 
produce the correspondence. I sincerely trust that 
the reticence of the present Home Member does not 
indicate any desire to depart from a policy definitely 
announced and a pledge solemnly made in 1908. 
Sir Harvey Atlamson clearly laid down the prmciple 
which should regulate the inauguration of the 


* The (Jovernmont; in thi.s country have (ieclined to publish such 
official papers on more than one occasion. 
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experiment. He said : “ The general principle out- 
lined is that the trial of offences and the control 
of the magistrates who try them should never 
devolve on officers who have any connection with 
the Police or the Executive.” 

It is sometimes said by the opponents of tiffs 
scheme that the separation of judicial and executive 
functions will involve enormous cost to the State. 
It has, however, been shown by Mr. Romesh Chandra 
Dutt and recently by Mr. Provasli Chunder Mitter 
that there would be no material addition to the cost 
of administration and that even if it did involve 
any additional expenditure, it could be easily met 
by savings or economies in other directions. 

In his memorable speecli at the Calcutta 
St. Andrew’s Dinner in which he sneered at the 
educated classes as a microscopic minoiity, Lord 
Dufferin, a distinguished diplomatist, said with refer- 
ence to the separation of judicial and executive 
functions that it was a counsel of perfection to which 
he was ready to subscribe. But he added — "And 
here also we have a question of money. The evils 
complained of are not of recent date ; they existed 
long before ray time, and had they been as intolerable 
as is now stated they would have been remedied 
while the existence of surplus funds I'endered this 
practicable ; but, as this was not done, it is fair to 
argue that even admitting there is room for iniprove- 
ment, we can afford to consult times and seasons 
in carrying these improvements into effect.” 

I wonder if that time and that season will ever 
come. There is a season it seems for everything. 
There is a season for Seditious Meetings Acts, there 
is a season for Press Acts, there is also a season for 
Conspiracy Acts. But is there no season, we ask 
with hearts sick with that sickness in which the iron 
sometimes enters into the soul, is there we ask no 
season for the redemption of a solemn pledge ? 



MK. GOKHALE. 


Speech delivered as President at a Memorial Meeting 
held in the Calcutta Town Hall on the 
‘2,nd of March, 1915. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

We meet here to-day to luoiirn the loss of 
Gopal Kiishna Gokhale, one of the noblest sons of 
India. A great figiiD? which for years filled onr 
minds and speech has passed away, (!ut off in the 
fulness of his powers. But if it is true as undoubtedly 
it is true that we live in deerls and not in years, he 
cannot be said to liavc died preniaturely who even 
befoK! he reached manhood worketl as an active mem- 
ber of the Deccan Education Society which has left a 
lasting monument of its philanthropic labours in the 
Eergusson College' at Poona. He cannot be said 
to have died prematurely who ever since he first 
took his scat in the Impeiaal Legislative Council 
in 1902 raiseil the wlrole level of its proceedings to a 
highei’ plane, briugiiig to its debates a rare mastery of 
economics and finance and a marvellous skill in dealing 
with the most complicated figures which moved the 
admiration even of his opponents. He cannot be said 
to have died preniaturely who took a not inconsider- 
able though an unobtrusive part in shaping Lord 
Morley’s Reform scheme. He cannot be said to 
have died prematurely who brought about a peaceful 
settlement of the South African question which at 
one time threatened serious complications. Above 
all, he cannot be said to have died prematurely who 
as one of the leaders of the National Congress and the 
founder of the Servants of India Society was able to 
exercise in critical situations a wholesome and sober- 
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ing influence on the rising generation. Yet it is a 
cruel thought that such a man should be cut off at 
so early an age, and when we remember thaf he did 
not live to complete his labours on the Public Service 
Commission from which we expected so much, our 
minds arc overwhelmed with sorrow, but sorro^ 
(^hastened by resignation. “ Man fades away sud- 
denly like the grass. In the morning it is green and 
groweth up ; but in the evening it is cut down, dried 
up, and withered” and sometimes even before the 
(evening comes. But though dead, the roll of 
Cfokhale's service is not closed ; for his name and 
example will, I am certain, continue to inspire 
generations of Indians. 

Hindus and Mahomedans, Sikhs and Parsis are all 
mourning th(‘ irreparable loss wlxich the country' 
has sustained, and I am not using a mere figure of 
.'<peech wlien I say that the death of a Mahratta 
Brahmin belonging to the middle-class has literally 
plunged a whole nation into mourning ; — yes, a 
whole nation ; for India is no longer a nxere geo- 
graphical (‘Xpression, whatever the sun-baked adminis- 
trator may think. Now if you want to know the 
secret of this universal sorrow, 1 may .state it in a 
few words. An ardent admirer of Gladstone, Gopal 
Krishna Gokhale carried out in practice \hat great 
man's precept. “ Be inspired with tlie belief that 
life is a great and noble calling ; not a mean and 
grovclhng thing that we are to shuffle through as we 
can.” The eminent patriot whose loss we are mourning 
to-day xuidoubtedly possessed various qualities 
that distinguished him from many of his fellow- 
countrymen. His long and unstinted devotion to 
the interests of the country, his quickness of per- 
ception of what is possible in the field of politics, 
his tact and judgment no less than his profound 
insight in critical times were qualities that easily 
marked him out as a leader. But these things, I 
venture to think, cannot entirely explain the great 
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influence he exercised upon his countrymen. They 
do not contain the whole secret of the hold which he 
had on their admiration and affection. That secret 
is to be found in the high moral purpose with which 
he was inspired ; for Gopal Krishna Gokhale was 
truly a Ri^i — a name debased by every charlatan, 
in^ whom spiritual fervour was combined with the 
<uiergy of a man of action. Whether he was right or 
wrong in all his varied activities in the sphere of 
politics and in the direction of social reform may 
PQssibly be open to controversy. But there is one 
thing which is beyond all controversy ; one thing is 
certain. In all the national movements into which 
he threw himself with his whole heart and in every- 
thing that he tlid or said from first to last he was 
constantly guided by a high moral ideal. Gokhale 
was not only a politicaf but a spiritual force, of whom 
it may be truly said 

“ Statesman, yet friend to tiaith ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful and in honour clear ; 

.Who bjoke no promise, served no private end, 

Who gained no little, and who lost no friend.” 

I will not detain you much longer. For as the 
Athenian orator said when one is speaking to those 
who know, there is no occasion for a long speech. 
And I am speaking to those who know the spirit 
of self-sacrifice which animated Gokhale throughout 
his life from the days when he served as a Professor 
in the Fergusson College for 20 long years not for 
money but for love. I aan speaking to those who 
know the high sense of duty which impelled him to 
scorn delights and live laborious days but not for 
riches or honours, place or power, or even for such 
fame as “ grows on mortal soil.” I am speaking to 
those who know that a more amiable or more unselfish 
man never lived. I am speaking to those who know 
that he died like a soldier at his post, trying even in 
his last moments to do useful work. 
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An ideal leader, he never gave to hia own Prov- 
ince what meant for the whole country and we 
in Bengal in particular should cherish his memory 
vvith affection aiid reverence. For he was a strenuous 
fighter and we shall always remember with deep 
gratitude the bold stand made by him against the 
Partition of our pinvince. Nor shall we ever forget 
his touching farewell to us at the last nieeting of the 
Imperial Council in Calcutta. ,i 

This is not the place to dwell on the private 
grief of his fri(>nds, the agony of personal bereavement 
at the loss of f)ne whoni we loved so well and with 
whom we have striven and worked for years. I 
will only say in the words of the poet ; 

■■ His memoiy long will live alone; 

In all our iioarts, as nioiiruful light 
That broods above the fallen sun 
And dwells iji heaviui half tin* night/’ 








